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ANNOUNCING 
the opening of the 


PERMANENT TRAVEL EXHIBITION 


TRaAveEL Magazine takes pleasure in announcing the 
opening of its Permanent Travel Exhibition at 116 East 


16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Among the attractions to be seen here are exhibits by the 
leading foreign countries of the world with objects of un- 
usual interest from remote and fascinating places. Here 
too are exhibits of our own National Parks by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and of many American States. There 
will be weekly illustrated lectures and an expert staff on 
hand at all times to give full information on every phase of 


travel. 


The Permanent Travel Exhibition is within fifteen minutes 
of Times Square—Grand Central—Wall Street and Hudson 
Terminal. Special facilities are available for National 


Travel Club members and their friends. 


Do not fail to visit this show place of the nations while in 


New York. 


ADMISSION 18 FREE TO ADULTS UPON. REGIS7 a2 On 


America recognizes Value... makes 


WASHINGTUN and MANHATTAN 


the popular ships to Europe! 


EARLY 100,000 passengers in their 
N short period of service! That’s the 
proud record of the brilliant American 
liners, Washington and Manhattan. 

To create such a popularity record, 
these lovely American twins had to 
be more than “just ships”. They had 
to offer experienced travelers good 
reason for using them. 

They did! And still do! The reason 
is value. 

What do we mean by value? Just 
this: For only $176 you have a large 
stateroom with shower in Cabin Class, 
which is the highest aboard. You sail 
in modern luxury on these splendid 
ships, enjoy all their up-to-the-minute 
facilities, in surroundings completely 
American. 


The Washington and Manhattan offer 
these thrilling features for your ut- 
most comfort and pleasure: Giant 
cabins, all with real beds. In many 
rooms, private bath. In many others, 
private shower. Large closets. Im- 
mense decks for rest and play. Tiled 
swimming pool. Modern gymnasium. 
Hydro-therapeutic baths. Entertain- 
ment. The service Americans like. A 
cuisine that is unexcelled. And, they 
are among the few ships in trans- 
atlantic service with air-conditioned 
dining salons! Many more attractive 
features, too. In Tourist Class you 
can sail for as little as $113 one way, 
where high standards of comfort and 
pleasure also prevail. Your travel 
agent knows. Ask him! 


A sailing every week to Europe 


with shower (Cabin 

Class) brings youa lux- 

urious, over-size cabin, 
with real beds, tasteful furnishings; mag- 
nificent public rooms, entertainment, un- 
excelled food and service. (Tourist Class 
from $113.) (Cabin Class on President 
ships from $126.) 


With the Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, 
the Washington and Manhattan offer weekly ser- 
vice to Ireland, England, France and Germany. 


United States Lines 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific Line to California; Panama 
Pacific and United States Lines cruises. No. 1 B’way and 601 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Other offices in all principal cities. 
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The JONKERS DIAMOND 


Above: The 
Premier Dia- 
mond mine at 
Pretoria 

mous as 

“Big Hole.’ 

At right: Peg- 
ging a claim in 
a diamond rush. _ 


HE drama of diamonds, seeth- 

ing with human passions, has 
its mainsprings in South Africa — 
notably Kimberley, the ‘Valley of 
Diamonds”, and the Premier Mine, 
or “Big Hole”, at Pretoria. 


Since 1867, when a traveler first 
found a farmer’s children playing 
with “shining stones”, South Africa 
has produced 61/4 tons of the 
precious gems, including the “Star 
of South Africa”, the celebrated 
“Cullinan”, and the latest sensa- 
tional find at Beynestpoort, the 
726-carat Jonkers. 


From various sources and by dif- 
ferent methods has come this 
stream of sparkling gems — from 
primitive diggings on alluvial fields 
and dried up river beds, from open 
quatries, and by modern “pipe” 
mining, with its scientific processes 
to separate the diamonds from the 
soil—all fascinating to the visitor! 


And South Africa has other thrills 
and joys for the traveler—Victoria 
Falls, the Zimbabwe Ruins, the 
Kruger National Park; the Cango 
Caves, and many more — besides 
beautiful cities and gay seaside re- 
sorts; comfortable transportation, 
delightful climate, and charming 
hospitality. 


@ Plan now to take 
the glorious SOUTH 
AFRICAN tour, 


including a visit to 
The ‘‘Empire Exposition’’ 
in September, at Johan- 
nesburg, ‘‘City of Gold.’’ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


For full information call at or 
write to THOS. COOK & 
SON — WAGONS-LITS, 
INC, 587-Y Fifth Ave, 
New York, N. Y., or any of 
their branch offices; or any of 
the other leading tourist 
and travel agencies 

throughout the world. 


Catching Lobsters in Florida 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 
OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Iexpression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. 


- and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation for girls. Two years of advanced 
work. Art and Music under European-trained 
instructors. 


Horsemanship under Colonel G. Dolenga- 
Kovalevsky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Gradu- 
ate of the Officers’ Cavalry School at Pet- 
rograd, Russia. 


Professional instructors in crew, tennis, 
golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 


Mrs. Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box 0 Cooperstown, N. Y. 


FOR BOYS 


TODD SCHOOL 


A Distinctive School for 100 Superior Boys. 
Vitalized College Preparation. Progressive 
Method in Lower School. Music, Art, Dra- 
matics. Shop. Hobbies. Animal Husbandry. 
Creative Activities. Riding. Swimming. 
Catalogue: 


Roger Hill, Headmaster 
Box R Woodstock, Illinois 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in 
this homelike Country Boarding School and 
Camp for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. 


Under personal care of directors. By month 
or year at reasonable rates. 


For illustrated booklet 
Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 


Berlin, Conn. 
Write the schools or for further help to 
PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Advisor, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


WINTER AT 


Climatic and other attractions— 
preventive and curative treatment if 
required—delightful social amenities. 
Information from Spa Director, John 
Hatton, Bath. Travel by Rail from 
London (Paddington Station) by the 
G. W. R. Spa Expresses at 11:15 
a.m. and 1:15 p.m. From the Prov- 
inces by LMS and G. W. R. 


18 DAY CRUISE... 
to HAITI; JAMAICA, 
B. Mh I.; COLOMBIA, 
So. Am. (2 ports); PA- 
NAMA CANAL ZONE. 

1 to 2 days in each coun- 
try. $190 up. First Class. 


11, DAY CRUISE. ...... 
All Expenses to HAITI 
(2 visits) and JAMAICA 
—1 to 2 days (with sight- 
ene) in both. 

$170 up. First Class. 


11 DAY CRUISE .. 
AILExpenses to HAITI, 
4 days, 3 nights in and 
around Haiti. Hotel and 
bighe ne included. 
$135 up. First Class. 


Co LO 


APPEAL . 


HAT, miss our afternoon tea? No danger of 
that. Even if we’re way up on the sun deck, 
our steward always manages to find us” 

Ona Colombian Line cruise, you’re subtly aware 
of an extra something . . . a ““Personal Note” of at- 
tentive service that brings added pleasure to your 
trip. You'll appreciate it as you dine in delightful 
air-conditioned dining rooms . . . enjoy the luxury 
of outside staterooms... take a dip in the gay 
outdoor verandah swimming pool . . . join in gala 
shipboard festivities. 

And you'll explore glamorous Caribbean ports 
— without hurrying! For you live in each colorful 
country from one to two days... really learn to 
know Haiti, the “Magic Island” . . . tropical, bril- 
liant Jamaica . . . the Spanish Main cities of Colom- 
bia, in South America . . . kaleidoscopic Cristobal 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

* * * 


Sailings from New York every Thursday on new, modern 
“Haiti” and “Colombia”, or popular “Pastores’’. All out- 
side staterooms, amidships, even at minimum. Beds—not 
berths. Punkah-louvre ventilation. Talking pictures. Dance 
orchestras. Direct docking at regular ports. No passports. 


Ask your Travel Agent for complete information and illustrated 
literature, or apply Colombian Line, 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. WHitehall 4-8000. 


(BIAN CRUISES 


TO THE SPANISH MAIN 


N-Y-ICLINE 


( JAPAN MAIL ) 
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Here is a travel blend to make the most 


ardent stay-at-home start Japan-wards up 
the welcoming N.Y.K. gangplank. 

Take your choice of modern motor liners 
from the Pacific Coast. Immerse yourself 
in from 11 to 14 days of Adventure, Relax- 
ation or Social Partying, according to your 
taste. Mix yourself in with rounds of gaiety 
furnished by orchestras, deck sports, swim- 
ming pools, movies...with congenial fel- 
low travelers from America. 

Impeccable N.Y.K. service translates the 
atmosphere of courtly, hospitable Japan 
en route—an unforgettable prelude to the 
charming Ancient and Modern Empire of 
the Rising Sun. 


JAPAN: CHINA: PHILIPPINES 


Stop-over at Honolulu 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES 


from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
First $ Cabin $ 
Class 542 YP Class 437 vp 
Second $ Tourist $ 
Class 332 YP Cabin 23 6up 
Regular sailings from San Francisco and 


Los Angeles. Also direct departures from 
Seattle, Vancouver and Portland. 


Write to Department 19 for information, rates 
and reservations. New York, 25 Broadway; San 
Francisco, 551 Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 
W. Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Limited 
office. Consult yourlocal tourist agent. He knows. 
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HOMAGE TO THE 


PEASANTS OF FRANCE 


By KATHERINE WOODS 


With photographs by NORMA DUMAS 


Proud, Conservative, Independent, the Farmer is the Backbone of the French Nation 


WE drove through the village and along some miles of narrow, 
lonely country road. Then we discovered that we had taken the 
wrong path for the chateau we were seeking, and in turning 
around backed one rear wheel into a ditch. I stepped on the 
gasoline and my companion pushed at the car, but it never 
budged: there was nothing to do but ask for help. And in this 
quiet countryside of rural France, with no house in sight, the only 
possible helpers were a man and woman whom I had seen a few 
moments before gathering grain in one of the fields. I went 
back and called them to come to our aid. 

Middle-aged, gnarled, already bent, their faces wrinkled and 
weather-beaten, their clothes shape- 
less and old, the peasants paused in 
their work without laying down 
their rakes, and listened politely 
but without cordiality to what I 
had to say. A hint of a scowl ap- 
peared on the woman’s lined and 
characterful face when I had fin- 
ished. We had better look for 
some one else, the man said. But 
when I explained that we could 
find no one else, and that we were 
sorely in need of their assistance, 
they dropped their tools and came 
with me up the road. When they 
saw the car in the ditch they eyed 
it in glum silence for a moment and 
then said again that they didn’t 
think there was anything they 
could do. It was a fairly big car, 
and there was soft earth in that 
ditch. But, yes, Madame, they 
would try. Not graciously. 

Then I started the engine again, 
and at the same moment my friend 
—a rather fragile-looking woman 
—went to the back of the car to 
push. And in that instant all was 
changed. We were going to help 
in the work: the peasants were 
not being merely interrupted in 
their toil to do the bidding of lazy 
strangers; we would all be doing 
our best together, the two French 
peasants and the two foreign ladies, 
to get that car out of the ditch. 
Mais oui, Madame! But certainly! 
It was nothing, rien du tout! In 


one little instant it would be done! It was. And when we of- 
fered them money they smilingly refused it. 

As we drove back through their village we talked of the little 
incident, how typical it was. I have spent a good deal of time in 
French villages and small towns—laid end on end, those months 
would run into some years—and I know that peasant type. Hard- 
working, loving with an engrossing passion the soil they serve, 
and resentful of even a few minutes’ interruption, of even a small 
measure of energy given to any other toil; resentful, too, of any 
interference; not liking “foreigners’—and in the term “‘foreign- 
ers’ including the people of Paris and every part of France ex- 
cept their own; independent; able to give lessons to Gandhi on 
passive resistance to outside attempts at domineering ; yet courte- 
ous and at heart kind; and when they saw that they were being 
asked to share work, and not to do it all under some one else’s 
orders, how quick and willing to do their part and rejoice in 
triumph over a hard task; and that shared work, that act of 
kindness, they did not consider a thing to be paid for. These are 
some of the qualities of the French peasant, the country over. 
In the south, they are more gay and open-handed than in the 
north, more given, naturally, to games in the sunshine. In Brit- 
tany, they are a bit more religious. In Normandy, perhaps a 
little more hard-featured and fond of argument; a little more 
close-fisted, too, they say. But those qualities I have named are 
qualities they all have: those and some others. 

The village—a street with little houses of faded stone or 
stucco, most of them incredibly ancient, built close together; an 
open place of some sort, and on it a war memorial; two cafés, a 
church, a school, a post-office, a proud and independent mairie; 
perhaps a tobacco shop or two and perhaps a “general store” or 
two, although these may be combined with the cafés; somewhere 
in the village a community washing-place, old or new. That is 
the village where the peasants live. As a spectacle for travelers 
it is sometimes quaint and occasionally charming, though most 
often it looks merely drab and old; but it never presents any ap- 
pearance of comfort, this collection of small, ancient houses, 
destitute of modern plumbing and without any pride in their 
looks. And almost all these little houses are lighted by elec- 
tricity. But even so, the traveler who passes through a French 
village feels that the farm folk are living here almost exactly 
as they have been living for a hundred years at least. 

In several ways the peasants’ lives and characters spell para- 
dox. The two cafés, for instance: an authority on French life 
has explained that there must be two cafés in every village 
because there are always at least two political parties represented 
among the men of the place. And in the café the peasant talks 
politics and crops, plays games, and takes his ease over a glass of 
wine or beer or cider ; and maybe his wife is there too. No mere 
bar or pub, the French village café! 


SOME OF THE LEADING CITIZENS IN A SMALL PEASANT TOWN ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM PARIS 


The village store, whether connected with the café or inde- 
pendent, is probably not a very good one: for the butcher and 
the baker make their rounds in wagons which open up in the 
back with counters just like a shop (no French family bakes its 
own bread) ; and further buying is usually done in the nearest 
town on the weekly market day. But the tabac will sell not 
only postage-stamps along with its regular wares, but news- 
papers as well. It is one of the paradoxes of French peasant life 
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that although the farm population is so isolated in its ‘local 
interests, you can get the Paris papers all over France. The 
post-office also houses the village telephone and telegraph con- 
nection, and the post-mistress is almost sure to be a good deal of 
an autocrat: there is an enormous amount of red tape to be gone 
through in connection with the sending of packages and money 
orders (you may not send money by mail except by money order, 
in France) and other details, and the post-mistress is usually 
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Miserables 


IN THESE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES THE HOUSEWIVES DRIVE HARD BARGAINS WITH THEIR TRADESMEN 


busy. But there is a postman to deliver the mail. And there is 
always a mayor, no matter how small and insignificant the com- 
mune: there is a mayor and a mairie, and the village guards its 
autonomy as a precious possession, even if its autonomous citizens 
number less than two hundred! 

The village school is almost certain to be a good school, and 
it is quite certain that the pupils will be working hard at their 
lessons. The French peasant is not intellectual, and it is said 


that he never reads a book; but he is not uneducated, and he 
shares the good old French idea about education: children go to 
school to study, and study they must. When the peasant’s chil- 
dren grow up they will, by French law, inherit the farm: but any 
one of them who does not become a farmer is quite likely to 
become an “intellectual” himself; from babyhood they are all 
trained in thoroughness. 

Even the war memorials in the French villages are charac- 


DESPITE THE HARDSHIPS OF THE LIFE MANY FRENCH PEASANTS LIVE TO A RIPE OLD AGE 


teristically French, lacking in I y as most of them are: their 
distinctly French quality is the pacifism which is inherent in the 
messages on them all: never a mention of 
national greatne 
recognition and gratitude, to the sons of the village who died in 


“glory” in war, of 


to be gained thus; only a simple sentence of 


their country’s defense. 

In all the village, nothing is more characteristic of the French 
peasants and their life than the community washing-place. Here, 
in cold water, with the aid of good French castile soap, a beating 
paddle, and an enormous amount of back-bending labor, the 
stout clothes and heavy linen of the farm people are scrubbed as 
And the washing-place tells a good deal about 
the essential personal cleanliness of these country folk, their 
conservatism, their willingness to work even unnecessarily hard. 


white as snow. 


I once lunched in a little country inn on market day, in a small 
low-ceilinged room fairly packed with men and women who had 
just come in from their villa: and farms. Their faces and 
hands were as clean as shiny apples, and their hard-worn clothes 
were fresh and nice. And I have seen girls as dainty as flowers 
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coming out of dirty-looking houses and picking their way across 
the gutters of surface drainage, in unkempt villages in the 
Massif Central. Personal cleanliness in dirty surroundings is 
another French peasant paradox. And in a country where water 
is piped everywhere, where electric light and mail delivery are 
taken for granted, where simple country inns have hot and cold 
running water in their bedrooms, the peasant women carry their 
pitchers to the village “fountain,” or public faucet, for their 
water, and wash their clothes in the /avoir in perfect content. 

The newer community washing-places are well-arranged, neat 
and modern; and the laundresses laugh and chatter and gossip 
at their work for all the world as if this were a sewing society. 
But I know at least one village, and I am told there are many, 
where a new and convenient lavoir built for the community 
stands empty and stubbornly neglected, while the housewives 
cling to the time-honored method of washing the clothes—on 
their knees on a board with their backs bent double—in the near- 
est stream! 

All over France, women work in the fields, women guard the 
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sheep and cattle in the pastures (knitting busily the while, and 
minding the baby), women are co-partners with their husbands 
in business activities, and women do a deal of bargaining on 


market days. The markets of the little French towns, which 
draw travelers everywhere to enjoy their picturesqueness, mean 
good hard work for the peasants who sell their produce and 
their farm animals there. And of course the great fairs of the 
countryside—the famous Horse Fair of Lessay in Normandy, 
where the magnificent dappled Percherons are bought and sold; 
the September fair of local foods at Rouen, where cheese and 
other dairy products are sent from miles around; the age-old 
autumn fair of Foix—these and scores beside, set aside by kings 
of bygone centuries for the exchange of peasant produce, are 
busy and important features of the year’s work to the farmers 
themselves. 

Many a time, at these fairs and markets, I have seen the 
peasant women scratching the ears of their pigs to put them in a 
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PAUSING FOR REST 
In all parts of France women work side 
by side with men in the fields, plowing, 
sowing and reaping. The large, highly 
mechanized farm characteristic of many 
parts of America is unknown in France. 
There the average farm is twenty-four 
acres. On such small farms there is no 
room for motor driven tractors and 
combines; the horse and the old-fash- 
ioned plow are still adequate. 


good humor, coaxing their frightened calves 
and sheep, directing their stupid amiable 
oxen, while all the time they argued in good 
firm tones over the price of their beasts. 
The women of the French farms have no 
“inferior” or sheltered position, in control 
and responsibility, in business matters, in 
toil. And even the children, healthy, well 
cared for, well educated, begin very young 
to share the work and the responsibilities of 
their household and the farm. The old 
people work more or less, too. For by 
French law (and the consecration of cus- 
tom) the family must maintain its aged 
relatives about the family hearth, and 
these old folk share what tasks they can, 
in return for care and genuine affec- 
tion. 

They grow old quickly, too, these 
peasants, though they seem to keep a sur- 
prising amount of physical strength into old 
age. “I am very, very old: I am seventy,” 
a Breton peasant woman said to me—as a 
matter of fact she looked at least eighty, 
but she spoke of seventy as we should 
speak of eighty-eight. Yet in a nearby vil- 
lage I saw an old woman pick up a small 
trunk with apparent ease, and walk upstairs 
with it! 

There is little that is idyllic about peasant 
life in France. Indeed for the phrase, 
“peasant life in France,” the words “hard 
work” offer the most immediate synonym. 
But for all the hard work and fatigue and 
difficulty and discomfort of their lives the 
peasants have one great compensation; and 
it is part of their character to value that 
compensation above rubies. Most of them 
own their land. And they are the most 
important class in their country. 

For France, still an agricultural nation, is the one of the few 
real peasant countries left in the civilized world. Roughly, one in 
every seven French inhabitants is the owner of a farm. In the 
French village there is no middle class) and no proletariat. The 
average size of the French farm is only twenty-four acres; it has 
been cut up by the law of inheritance which divides the land; it 
has been added to by marriage which brings land as the bride’s 
dowry ; it has been added to by purchase whenever and wherever 
that was possible; so it probably consists of scattered fields all 
about the village where the farm-owner lives. And he and his 
family do all the work on it. But small as the farm is, poverty 
stricken as the peasant’s home looks, niggardly as is his way of 
living, the French peasant is not poor. 

Before the Great Depression he was considered pretty rich. 
Those peasants who are well off now are not inclined to advertise 
the fact. To the French peasant, money that has once been put 
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e negroes of Natchez are typ- 
ical of the old South. 


COLONNADES IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


By FREDERICK DUPEE 


Natchez, The Versailles of a Vanished Empire of Cotton 


¢e NOW who wants to see my old par- 
lor?” said the good Natchez ladies, with 
the result that for many years those old 
parlors went unseen. Recently the heavy 
doors have been opened a crack: at cer- 
tain times the sun floods the great gilt 
drawing-room of Arlington, and the 
pendent crystals of D’Evereux hang free 
of their muslin pouches .. . 

It is a country of woods and gullies 
and slow coffee-colored creeks, neither 
particularly well-settled nor a_ wilder- 
ness—a country of small farms, small 
villages and tall porticoed old mansions 
buried in leaves and moss. The roads 
are heavily shaded and sunk deep in the 
curiously soft, ginger-brown soil. They 
are like tubes, those roads: dim and 
moist and smelling of leaves, wet pine 
needles and wet southern clay. All of 
them seem to lead, as in fact all creeks 
and gullies do, to the River. Big 
blundering torrent of prairie rain and 
mud that it is, the Mississippi is often a 
homely stream. But at Natchez it recoils 
against the bluffs, and swinging in a wide 
half-circle towards flat Louisiana, takes 
on a certain Gargantuan shapeliness. 
Also it has a look of restraint, but that is deceptive. 

On a narrow shelf against the base of the bluffs is Natchez- 
Under-the-Hill, hidden by trees from the upper town, and often 
flooded in spring. It was once much larger: there were four 
streets parallel with the river, and here in the steamboat period 
lived a Mark Twainian rabble of flatboatmen, freed slaves, poor 
whites, foreigners, prostitutes, gamblers and other fugitives and 
fly-by-nights. It was a distinct community, more or less ignored 
by the planter inhabitants of upper Natchez under whose nose it 
‘snuggled—left to brawl, fleece, murder and settle its own dis- 
putes after its own fashion. This was one Natchez. To tell the 
truth, there is not much left of it, and the river has eaten away 
most of its site. The only thriving thing is the sawmill, neighbor 
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to old Magnolia Vale, on whose beautiful riverside gardens it 
encroaches with its screaming and smoking. For the rest, Natchez 
Under is a string of old frame houses with sagging galleries, 
negro hotels, dim pool halls. Scows and rowboats are rotting 
under the willows in the backwater. A ferry boat wedges in 
and out of its berth on its trips to Vidalia, Louisiana. 

The other Natchez, though founded on the two dead institu- 
tions of slavery and river trade, has endured better. It begins at 
the top of the bluff and runs back into the country over an uneven, 
gully-warped terrain. The little sparrow-haunted bluffside park, 
with its separate quarters for black and white loungers, its won- 
derful view of the river’s arc and the shimmering cotton flats of 
Louisiana, is a rare thing in American cities, where such sites 
usually belong to the railroads. In the business district the spirit 
of the eighties is still cheerfully alive. The usual wide American 
Main Street is lined with two-story brick fronts, the gloomy upper 
stories occupied by “‘lodges.’’ Wooden awnings project from the 
older buildings. There is a modern hotel and a library of the 
Carnegie period, but neon signs, glossy drug stores, cafeterias, 
gas-stations and other gaudy improvements of the last twenty 
years are strikingly absent. The brightest wall in the street (ex- 
cepting the neo-Georgian front of the hotel) is that of a livery 
stable, whitewashed and decorated with genuine primitives of 
rampant horses. The other walls are mostly encrusted with the 
dark, smoky American patina. 

At all hours there is a clip-clop of horses on the pavements, a 
rattle of delivery wagons in the alleys. Red-eyed, long-muzzled 
hounds plod under the farm wagons. Many country people still 
come to town in buggies. The three aged sisters of remote Windy 
Hill Manor call their vehicle “The Gossipy Wagon,” because— 
well, one can guess. The sun as it goes down glares on the blank 
twelve-paned windows of old, and mostly empty, factories. In 
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The mansions of Natchez are among the finest in 

the South, beautiful memorials to an era when that 

city enjoyed great wealth and the culture and tradi- 

tions of Europe. Monteigne with its spacious lawns 

and graceful portico is an impressive example of 

the classic spirit that characterizes the architecture 
of so many of these planter homes. 


Paul Briol Earl M. Nor 
STEAMBOAT ROUND THE BEND LONGWOOD 
Steamboats similar to those which carried the planters of pre-Civil War days Most of the planters’ homes at Natchez are distinguished for the refinement and 
to New Orleans still pass beneath the bluffs at Natchez. To the Mississippi restraint of their architecture. However, the city did not entirely escape the 
Natchez owed much of its prosperity when from 1817 to 1861 it was the great- excesses of the mid-Victorian period as is obvious from the ornamentation and 


est cotton market in the world. 


shanties in their own quarter darkies laugh, scream, sing, jibe at 
one another in falsetto, and play tin-horned phonographs. Here is 
that extremely rare thing: the languid homely “South” of thirty 
or forty years ago. 

Scattered along the business streets are relics of a still older 
and, of course, greater South: houses of the purest Georgian, 
severe, elegant, citified, their doorsteps flush with the sidewalks as 
in Troy or Baltimore. They have outlived a good deal of neglect 
and ill-use and are still wonderfully erect and sound. Do they 
belong to a period when all Natchez lived close to the bluffs, a 
period older than that of the mansion houses? I wish I had 
thought to inquire. These mansions, with their four-columned 
porticoes and stately, fan-lighted halls are more typical of 
Natchez. Several of them stand in the town proper, somewhat 
crowded by warehouses and newer homes, but on the wooded 
fringes of town they exist in more or less their original settings. 
Dunleith, D’Evereux, Monmouth, Melrose, Gloucester, Elms- 
court, Airlie, Arlington, Richmond, Auburn, Lansdowne, 
Monteigne. What names! Shades of Scott and Shakespeare. 
How literary and picturesque Americans become when they build 
houses and monuments. 

In its prime the region was probably open and well-cultivated, 
like the estate section of Lincolnshire, but it was not strictly 
cotton country. The planting and picking, the sweating and back- 
bending went on across the river, on the warm plains of Louis- 
iana. But the planters had their homes in Natchez because it was 
higher, cooler and no doubt healthier. Their mansions stood in 
wooded “parks” after the English fashion with quadrangles of 
smal] dwellings in the rear for household slaves. Many a planter 
imported French landscape architects to lay out his parterres, 
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pretentiousness of Longwood. 


while his wife ordered from Europe her porcelain, her silver, 
her crystal, her brocatelles, and commissioned Sully to paint her 
children. Houses were in the classic grand-manner throughout. 
No doubt they show a fancy for the past, imitating Versailles, 
Paestum, or Warwick; but in most cases their romanticism was 
controlled by a sufficiently adult sense of fitness and comfort. 
Moreover there was great play of individuality. The tall, col- 
onnaded type of house, with central hall flanked by squarish 
rooms occurs with many variations. There are also houses with 
sloping roofs that hood the long verandas, and houses sprouting 
with cast-iron grapes and leaves in the New Orleans tradition. 
There are even a couple of monstrous mid-Victorian experiments. 
In those fat pre-Civil War years Natchez could afford to try 
anything. 

The people of the town still remember the celebrities who 
visited it during its long prosperity. As the town, after it ceased 
to be Indian and before it became American, passed through 
several hands (English, French, Spanish), so its visitors were of 
many nationalities. There were Dons and Lords, and one Duc 
who was to become an emperor (Louis Phillipe). Chateaubriand 
is supposed to have stopped here on his famous tour. Strange to 
think of that highly-polished French classic mooning around on 
our frontiers. He wrote a romance about the Indians of Natchez. 
Somewhat later, Andrew Jackson was married at nearby Spring- 
field. The old villain Aaron Burr 
did some of his plotting here 
and, I believe, stood preliminary 
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trial at Washington, a neighbor Many of the homes in Natchez date from 
town which contained an old Greek revival period in the eighteen thi 


As at Greenleaves, austere Doric columns f1 
: the entrances to some of the old city’s love 
(Continued on page 51) houses. 
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MAGNOLIA HALL THE HALLWAY AT REVENA 


The homes of Natchez are symbols of hospitality and with them are associ- Once a year Natchez opens its finest old homes to visitors from all over Amer- 

ated the names of many famous visitors. The Civil War began the de 0 ica. The hallway at Revena preserves the atmosphere of an age when porcelain, 

of the city’s prestige, and the railroads robbed it of its final importance as a silver, crystals and brocatelles were imported from Europe to adorn the homes 
river port. of the uthern aristocracy. 


Keystone View 


This old Turkish stone bridge has served the Albanian peasant and his donkey since medieval times. It 
crosses the White Drin, one of Albania’s impetuous mountain torrents. 


THE REALM OF THE 


MOUNTAIN EAGLE 


By DOUGLAS CHANDLER 


THE men of Albania are still wearing mourning for George 
Castriota of Kruja, surnamed “Skanderbeg.” With short, 
hand-woven jackets of black wool they commemorate the life of 
that magnificent feudal chieftain who guided the destinies of their 
harassed nation in the middle of the fifteenth century. Five 
hundred years of mourning is probably an all-time endurance 
record for the expression of bereavement. 

As for these Skanderbeg coats, they have an air. Around each 
shoulder, extending to the middle of the back, runs a thick 
round roll of black sheep’s wool; there is another roil at the end 
of each elbow-length sleeve, and a fat black pompom on the fore- 
arm. Thus, with unique distinction, does Albanian manhood 
advertise its debt of gratitude of its national hero, the defender 
of the Cross against the Crescent. 

Bearded and majestic, with scimitar raised in perpetual defiance, 
Skanderbeg looks down from his framed portrait on the wall 
of every public edifice and home in the land. And beside him, in 
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anachronistic contrast to his fierce, patriarchal beauty, hangs 
the picture of today’s ruler—King Zog the First, with his deli- 
cately chiseled features, drooping eyelids, and habitual expression 
of world-wearied patience. 

The Albanians call themselves “Shgiptar,”’ sons of the mountain 
eagle. Their ethnic line is traced to a Thraco-Illyric branch of the 
Indo-Aryan family. It is claimed that they formed the kingdoms 
of Epirus, Illyria and Macedonia, and that from their race 
sprang such figures as Alexander the Great and Pyrrhus. In 168 
B.C. the country came under the domination of the Roman 
Empire. But during Roman rule, only the littoral plains were 
truly subject to Rome; the mountain tribes remained self-govern- 
ing and independent after the division of the Roman Empire. 
Albania became a Byzantine province and remained so with only 
slight breaks until the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries came successive 
transient occupations of the country by Romans, Sicilians, Nor- 
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IN CITY AND COUNTRYSIDE 


Above, young Albanians in modern clothes 
with only an occasional skull cap or black 
fez to distinguish them from American boys 
read a movie advertisement in ‘Tirana, the 
capital. In the cluster of pictures at the lower 
right the men wear typical native costumes. 
The villagers wear the traditional Skanderbeg 
costume while the mountaineers dress in white 
wool with black stripes on the trousers. The 
black braided and fringed costumes in which 
the men on the extreme right are dressed are 
reserved for gala occasions. 
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mans and Venetians; the Crusaders came 
and went, leaving the imprint of their 
civilization. Out of these combined influ- 
ences, an Albanian feudalistic state began 
to evolve. But the development of this 
state was retarded for many centuries 
when Turkey invaded and subjugated the 
land. It was at this time that Skanderbeg 
carved his name ineradicably in the history 
of his country. 

Not until the year 1912 was the nation 
able to proclaim its independence and form 
a government which was given interna- 
tional recognition the following year. In 


March 1914 Prince William of Wied, to 


whom the conference of ambassadors 
offered the crown, landed at Durazzo; but 


Albanians are almost en- 
tirely dependent on _ the 
land, raising sheep both 
for wool and _ cheese, 
which they export; and 
donkeys, mules and 
horses, which are traded 
in public markets in the 
principal cities. The two 
pictures at the top show 
typical scenes from the 
horse market at Tirana. 
The other pictures show 
characteristic views of 
farm and countryside. 
Oxen, or buffaloes in the 
swampy plains, are used 
for plough animals and 
for hauling heavy loads, 
but the little donkey 
bears all the other bur- 
dens of the country. 


this experiment proved even less suc- 
cessful than the effort to plant a 
Bavarian prince upon the throne of 
Greece in 1832. Before the end of the 
year Prince William had to give up the 
obviously impossible task of solving the 
complicated problems of this alien 
people. 

In the meantime the Great War had 
broken out and poor Albania, though 
neutral, was again overrun with war- 
ring nations. For the first two years 
the Serbs occupied the country; after 
their evacuation, the Austrians and 
Bulgarians occupied the north and the 
Italians the south. Then followed two 
years of intolerable distress while the 
Peace Conference deliberated as to the 
fate of the Albanian people. 

It was at this time that the state- 

forming ambitions of Ahmed Bey Zogu 
commenced to make themselves felt in 
the capital. 
Tirana, the capital, sprawls in the dust at the foot of a group 
of mountains some forty kilometres from the coast, its un-Occi- 
dental drabness punctuated with four or five lean minarets. The 
muezzins chant to unheeding ears, for while 69 percent of the 
inhabitants of Albania are followers of Mahomet, Moslem wor- 
ship has for long been a perfunctory matter. 

Only the roosters are of the truly faithful. Not merely do 
they crow by day, but throughout the night their thin voices 
shrilly proclaim the omnipotence of Allah. 

When one first enters Tirana it is difficult to realize that the 
city is one of Europe’s capitals. During the reign of King Zog 
considerable improvements have been made—a few fine public 
buildings constructed, two broad boulevards laid out. But it still 
bears more the aspect of an Oriental village than that of a 
Western metropolis. 

The king’s palace is a handsome square chateau, built in modern 
style, set in large grounds enclosed within a high wall. Day and 
night the entrance is heavily guarded by smartly uniformed 
soldiers. 

Ahmed Zogu, known to the world as King Zog, is a dashing, 
romantic figure of a man, just turned forty. He comes of the 
old feudal family of Zogu in the Mati district, a line of predatory 
hill barons which legend traces back to a marriage with Princess 
Mamica, sister of Skanderbeg. Burgayeti, a village of some 
hundred and fifty houses, situated in one of the wildest mountain 
regions, is the native habitat of this family of warriors. Their 
historical background is incredibly romantic, and the life of the 
present ruler smacks more of the Graustarkian novel than of 
actuality. He was educated in Constantinople where he won 
early honors at the Lyceum and later at the Officers’ Academy. 
But in 1912 the Balkan War broke out and young Ahmed, aged 
nineteen, rushed back to Burgayeti to lead his native Mati troops 
in battle against the Serbs at Scutari. At twenty-five, lean, dark, 
intrepid, he was in supreme command of the Albanian army. At 
twenty-eight as Minister of the Interior under Djafer Ypi, he 
was to all intents and purposes running the whole show. 

Aided and-advised by his mother, who is remarkably gifted in 
matters of statescraft, Zogu 
became the carburetor, crank- 
shaft and differential in the 
political motor. In December 
1922 he became Prime Minister. 

Two years later came another 
revolution under the leader- 
ship of one Fan Noli. The 
government fled to Italy. 
Ahmed Zogu retired to Bel- 
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grade where he must have spent a very busy autumn, for in the 
early winter he came back with adequate forces and smothered 
the revolution in short order. He overthrew the illegal rule of 
the presumptuous Fan Noli, and on February 1, 1925 the people 
elected him president of the Albanian Republic. In September, 
1928, the National Assembly proclaimed Albania a hereditary 
kingdom and named Ahmed Bey Zogu King Zog the First. 

The earliest and most lasting impression one receives of this 
outpost of the East is that it is a land of donkeys. Every third 
man is mounted a la Balaam or leading an ass. Through the city 
streets and along the country roads they amble, waving their long 
shabby ears and braying like lost souls, clumsy wooden saddles 
on their backs, upon which slouch hawk-nosed, moustachioed, 
piratical figures sporting white fezzes, black Skanderbeg mourn- 
ing coats, long, tapered white-wool trousers with bow-legged 
black stripes and shoes with upturned toes. Proud, stoical, in- 
different, they sit cross-saddle upon their little beasts, twiddle 
their heels and smoke. Yesterday, today and tomorrow are one 
and the same. The sun always rises. There is ever another day 
for saturnine contemplation. 

Walk into the street of the artificers which is situated only a 
block distant from Tirana’s center. Blended in this street-of- 
many-labors is a bewildering medley of industrial noises. Copper- 
smiths hammer out ruddy-gold, pot-bellied containers of every 
conceivable size and shape. Iron-workers clang at their anvils. 
Tinsmiths furnish a staccato, metallic chattering as they fashion 
pots, pans and trays. With white sheep’s wool and a chalky 
alabaster paste, swarthy-skinned boys mold fezzes over wooden 
forms. Wood-workers with humming lathes turn out vast quan- 
tities of cheap cigar and cigarette holders, painted in gaudy 
colors. The only silent artisan in this busy street is the man who, 
all day long, fries on a huge, heated copper tray little thread-size 
strings of batter, used for making a widely popular dessert. 

Coffee drinking is at superficial glance the sole occupation of 
Albanians of high and low degree. Thick, black, stickily sweet- 
ened, in little Turkish cups, they sip it endlessly. Sip and squat. 
Squat and sip. The dust blows. The muezzins call with me- 
chanical patience. The cocks shriek their brazen allelujahs. 

On entering an Albanian home the visitor is immediately served 
with coffee, a tiny thimble-size glass of owzo and an anise-flavored 
bonbon wrapped in tinfoil. Ouzo is a clear alcoholic aperitive, 
It promotes decorum. Mamma sits in stolid, obese silence. Her 
black-eyed daughters converse in excellent French. The ritual of 
hospitality is characterized by measured but gracious formality. 

The Albanians are great meat eaters. Greasy, highly seasoned 
dishes of mutton and goat’s flesh form an unvarying part of the 
daily diet. In every butcher shop hang the heads of “creatures 
skinned and crimson,” raw skulls with staring, reproachful eyes. 
Sheep-head, goat-head, beef-head are much prized delicacies. The 
bread of the country is coarse, under salted, of a consistency that 
seems to hint at a large admixture of cement. Cooking is done 
entirely with charcoal on grills built over primitive cubicles of 
whitewashed brick. Trays of dough are carried through the 
streets on the heads of girls and boys to be baked in the ovens of 
the village baker. Water is scarce at many seasons. Vendors with 
water-skins go from house to house, and about the public squares 
and market places; coffee, lemonade and a sweetish, milky-white 
thirst quencher are sold by the drink from highly ornamented, 
portable brass containers like samovars. 

All the sea food taken from the Adriatic by fishermen in the 
coast towns is sent to the Italian markets. So that in Tirana the 
only fish obtainable are fresh-water flying-fish, or to be more 
explicit, fish taken from the large fresh-water lake at Scutari and 
brought twice-weekly to Tirana by airplane. 

For those who have lost sleep pondering the question of whence 
go the wornout auto tires, the answer may be found in Albania. 
They use them for making shoes—shoes built like canal boats 
with sharp, upturned bows and soles cut from old casings with 
the tread-patterns intact. An Albanian Lothario whose mud- 
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tracks bear the imprint of a de luxe brand may look with conde- 
scension on his neighbor whose spoor carries a stencil of inferior 
make. Thus doth snobbism flourish in the waste spaces. 

There are more than twenty different dialects spoken in 
Albania, a country of only 11,000 square miles. Therefore, a 
more or less dissimilar patois to every 550 square miles. Just 
imagine the bother if you had to take along an interpreter every 
time you went from New York to Poughkeepsie. In the stores 
and hotels of the capital German or French are universally 
spoken. In the south all the natives are bi-lingual—Albanian and 
Greek are taken for granted. 

Strange to say, less than one-half of the Albanians are living 
in what constitutes their own country since Doctor Wilson and 
his clinical assistants performed their major operation on Eu- 
rope’s midriff. King Zog has exactly one million three thousand 
and ninety-seven subjects, according to the 1930 census, of whom 
ninety-two percent are of true Albanian stock. Vlachs, Greeks, 
Jugoslavians, Bulgars and Gipsies constitute the rest. Outside 
the country, scattered through Jugoslavia, Greece, Italy, Rou- 
mania and the United States are living a million and a quarter 
who are unable to enjoy the archaic atmosphere of their own land. 

From across the narrow breadth of the Adriatic, Italy extends 
a benevolent hand. Disinterested? Well . . . who in this canny 
world does perform disinterested service? At any rate, she has 
succeeded only in making herself cordially disliked by the Skan- 
derbegers,—as was ever, alas, the fate of benefactors. Italian 
engineers have constructed fine roads radiating out from the 
capital and extending down the entire coast from Durazzo to 
Santi Quaranta which lies almost at the Greek border. “Fine 
roads” requires qualification: from the standpoint of grading and 
general engineering technique, they are excellent; the surfacing, 
however, is as sketchy as one would imagine a translunar high- 
way to be. 

There are some schools with modern equipment, sponsored by 
the Italians, standing today with closed doors,—owing to a tem- 
peramental deadlock on the part of the sons of the mountain eagle. 
“Unless we can have our schools under the direction of our own 
native teachers, and text-books in the Albanian language, we will 
have none of them,” say the native powers-that-be. And so voca- 
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ALBANIAN VILLAGE 


A rugged land possessing little wealth, Albania has a population of scarcely more 

than a million people. There are few cities and most of the people live in small 

villages in which the houses are occasionally made merely of woven reeds with 
thatched roofs. 
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In the new Everglades National Park the beautiful wood ibis will find a permanent home and absolute security, 
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@N May 30, 1934, President 
Roosevelt signed the bill creat- 
ing the Everglades National 
Park in South Florida. And 
well can we imagine the wood 
ibis wagging his bald head and 
long beak in wise approval and 
ed the stately royal palm waving 
: a dignified salute in celebration 
of the event. In the Everglades region of Florida many 
plants and animals have suffered near-extermination or 
death through exploitation by private interests. For this 
reason determined efforts have been made for a number of years 
to establish this wonderland of nature as a national park and to 
preserve for posterity these marvels of creation which are to be 
found nowhere else within our boundaries. 

It is always a long and bitter fight—the struggle between con- 
servation and commerce. In this case Nature herself took a 
hand and aided in the defeat of her arch enemy, commercial en- 
terprise. As early as 1855 the Florida Legislature passed an 
act creating the Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund to 
promote the drainage of the Everglades; and from that time to 
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the present money and labor have been expended enormously in 
the attempt to reclaim for agriculture a section of land about the 
size of the state of Connecticut; a region of prairie-like, grass- 
covered swamps and mysterious waterways, of tropical isles dense 
with cypress, pines and rich tropical vegetation, alluring with 
ethereal orchids and long streamers of melancholy moss. Here 


myriads of birds, waterfowl from the north and the strange ex- — 


otic birds of the tropical country, made /themselves at home. Ten 
million dollars have been spent in “improving” the Everglades. 
And the result? : 
Through a series of canals some lands in the territory of 
Lake Okeechobee have been developed as truck gardens. How- 
ever, large sections of the once lush tropical area that teemed 
with wild life have been converted into a great desolate stretch 
of land, with bare or sandy soil and devoid of animal or bird 
inhabitants. In this No Man’s Land man’s wasteful efforts have 
been supplemented by the destructive forest and marsh fires 
which sweep through the dried vegetation. The bottom of a 
drained lake that develops into nothing more than acres of peat 
is rendered a vast furnace bed during the time of fire—the peat 
fires burning on sometimes year after year, even beneath the 
surface. Thus the marsh or swamp that is usually regarded as a 


fire break becomes a source of danger to neighboring timber lands. 
It is only through Federal protection that such appalling losses 
can be averted, and by the establishment of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park this unique land will be preserved for the pleasure 
of all the citizens of the United States. 

The Everglades is a vast inland fresh water marsh held within 
a limestone basin one hundred miles long from Lake Okeechobee 
in the north to Whitewater Bay in the south, and fifty miles wide 
at its widest. Through the central region spreads the immense 
prairie of saw grass, smooth and unbroken as a western plain, 
while innumerable low hummock islands dense with vegetation 
clutter Whitewater Bay like lumps of tropical beauty. Towards 
the south the limestone is near the surface, but at the northern 
end of the basin layers of muck cover the rock foundation that 
resolves into peat after drainage—the fuel of the disastrous fires 
in the Everglades. And throughout the region endless waterways 
wind in and out, affording passage through impenetrable forests, 
prairie swamp and tropical jungle. 

There is a vast forest of mangrove trees on the southwest coast 
that rises abruptly from the edge of the Gulf of Mexico. This 
is the “climax mangrove forest,” the most impressive of its kind 
in the world. The trees along the coast are forty to sixty feet 
high. Further inland the mangroves attain a height of eighty, 
sometimes one hundred feet, along the tidal channels that traverse 
the forest. The rhododendron-like foliage and aerial roots of 
the mangroves are always picturesque, and when reflected in 
the depths of the quiet waters of the marsh they present a weird 
scene of impressive silence and ageless mystery. 

In tropical forests there is a spirit of eternal strife; each indi- 
vidual tree and plant seems to be engaged in a terrific struggle 
with its neighbor in the effort to reach the light and air above; 
and there is much evidence of shoving, strangling and choking— 
with death to the weak. The law of the jungle rules among 
plants as well as among animals. The liana wraps its branches 
tightly about some stalwart, upstanding tree, tightening its hold 
as it climbs upward, until gradually-the sap of the supporting 
tree stops flowing and dies: Meanwhile the liana continues its 
ascent until the heavy head rears triumphantly above the topmost 
branches of its. victim. 

In contrast to such an evil plant is the noble royal palm, a 
native of the Everglades, that rises in stately beauty—a growing 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
Today there are only a few survivors of the once powerful tribe of Seminole : 
Indians, the former masters of the Everglades. 


emblem of strength and dignity. With patrician aloofness it 
looks down upon the machinations of the wicked in the plant 
world. There are sixteen species of native palms in the Ever- 
glades, the group of royal palms being the largest and finest 
to be found anywhere in a natural environment. There were 
about two thousand royal palms north of the Tamiami Trail, but 
very recently between two and three hundred have been dug up 
and moved away, constituting between two and three hundred 


About half of the two thousand ‘square miles of the Everglades National Park 

is composed of lakes, bays and interlocking waterways. On these waters and 

on the thousands of islands which they surround migratory ducks and other 
birds assemble by the thousands. 
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BIRDS OF THE EVERGLADES 


The Everglades regicn is a veritable paradise for the ornithologist. Above a 

female clapper rail is returning to her eggs through the reeds at the back of the 

nest. Below one of the beautiful American egrets stands guard over her fledglings. 

It is during the breeding season that the mother puts forth the coveted white 
plumage. 


National Association of Audubon 


A TRIO OF PELICANS 
The pelican is a lugubrious and grotesque creature with a huge beak containing 
a pouch in which it stores the fish it captures. It was a curious belief in the 


Middle Ages that the pelican fed its young with its own blood. For this reason 
the pelican became a symbol of charity. 


more good reasons for Federal protection of the Everglades. 

The other most famous tree group is the Big Cypress Swamp in 
the northwest of the marsh area, which has been devastated to 
such sad extent by drainage, lumbering and fires. Here the 
Seminole Indian reservation is a relic of primeval America, the 
people a remnant of the tribes against which General Andrew 
Jackson led an expedition in 1817 in retaliation for their ravaging 
the towns and plantations of Georgia. The descendants of the 
Seminoles who make their home in the Big Cypress Swamp are 
steady, sober and industrious. They make their living in the 
manner of their ancestors, mainly by hunting, trapping and fish- 
ing, and the inclusion of their territory within the boundaries of 
the national park presents a problem to be solved, as other means 
of livelihood must be supplied them. 

Unrestricted hunting and shooting in the past have greatly 
depleted many species of bird and animal life formerly abundant 
in the region. Even the alligator and the crocodile, which some 
may think of as crowding the Florida waters, particularly in the 
swampy region of the Everglades, have become very scarce. The 
ones there are shy and secretive and seldom seen by the traveler. 
The wildcat and deer have fared better, for they are still regarded 
as common. The panther and black bear add exciting interest 
to the scene by their rather frequent appearance, and the raccoon 
remains abundant despite the fact that it is one of the chief 
sources-of food supply for the inhabitants of the Everglades. 
The American and snowy egrets were nearly exterminated a 
quarter of a century ago for the sake of woman’s vanity and 
commercial greed. The plume hunters killed the birds about 
their nests, as it is in the breeding season that the airy plumage 
is put forth, and left the young birds to die. After a visit from 
the plume-hunters a nesting area—a section of beautiful forest 
through which the egrets had floated like “fragments of fleecy 
clouds’”—would present a sad spectacle of dead and dying birds, 
while above the heap of mutilated bodies and bloody feathers 
sounded the cries of the starving fledglings. 

It was the story of the sacrifice of the American and snowy 
egrets that finally aroused the public conscience and made pos- 
sible the legislation known as the Audubon Law, and later the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act with Canada, by which the killing of 
these and most other non-game birds is prohibited. Even though 
protected by law, however, constant surveillance is necessary to 
the complete protection of many of these unusual birds. The 
entire l.verglades region has been a battle ground between war- 
dens and poachers—and wardens have been killed in the line of 
duty. The main scene of strife has been in the lower wilderness 
region where the herons and ibises congregate in such tremendous 
numbers. 

Along the Shark River, a favorite gathering place of the 
feathered tribes, the wardens keep their watch. There is a notable 
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rookery of white ibis occupied by a colony estimated at 250,000 
birds. Such a spot becomes a real bird city as the flocks fly in 
at night from their feeding grounds. A mangrove tree blossoms 
at evening with an ibis at the tip of every branch like a giant night- 
blooming cereus. Before alighting the “winged clouds” swing 
and sway in unison high above the ground, circling in a display of 
flashing wings as the light plays upon them. The curious wood 
ibis with its long bare neck and bare head is equally clannish, 
assembling in companies of thousands. Their very numbers are 
often their undoing in time of disaster. 


The white ibis is regarded as food in some quarters. Several 
years ago a raiding party on the Shark River killed five thousand 
of these birds, salted their bodies and shipped them to Cuba for 
consumption. To Cuba, too, or the Bahamas, the poachers still 
smuggle the aigrettes, whence they are sent to the fashion cen- 
ters of Europe where there is yet a market for bird plumage 
and no laws forbid it. In the matter of bird protection the chief 
difficulty of the conservationist has been the difference of view- 
point among people. 


The roseate spoonbill was pursued even to further loss than 
the egret during the feather fashion era. Today after twenty- 
five years’ protection the egret has staged a comeback, while the 
roseate spoonbill is very rare, Ornithologists often travel many 
miles and many days in quest of a glimpse, or a snapshot, of these 
birds whose pink feathers when in flight illumine the sky like sun- 
set clouds against the blue. 


The spoonbill is a sizable bird, from twenty-eight to thirty-one 
inches long with a wing spread of forty-eight to fifty inches, while 
the feathers of rose pink splashed with carmine and the curious 
bill spreading at the tip—the spoon—are reasons enough for the 
interest in its perpetuation. In 1835 Audubon wrote of. the 
spoonbill: “To procure their food the spoonbills first generally 
alight near the water, into which they then wade up to the tibis, 
and immerse their bills in the water or soft mud, sometimes with 
the head and even the whole neck beneath the surface. They 
frequently withdraw these parts, however, and look around to 
ascertain if danger is near. They move their partially opened 
mandibles laterally to and fro with a considerable degree of ele- 
gance, munching the fry, insects or small shell-fish, which they 
secure, before swallowing them. When there are many together, 
one usually acts as sentinel, unless a heron should be near; and 
in either case you may despair of approaching them.” 

Audubon found the flamingo numerous in Florida, too, at Key 
West, Indian Key, and as far north as Pensacola. Put the 
flamingo has practically disappeared from the Flamingo State 
save in those sophisticated centers where they are valued as 
decorative adjuncts to the landscape and are as carefully tended 
as the swans upon a park lake. While the flamingo is not sup- 
posed to have ever nested in Florida it is hoped that under new- 
found protection it will again come there as in the days when 
Audubon saw it. 

The sandhill crane, another of our birds on the verge of ex- 
tinction, greets the dawn above the Everglades with its trumpet 
call, and the wild turkey has retreated from the guns of men to 
safety within the Everglades. These scarce companies mingle 
on a popular feeding ground with the large flocks of herons or 
ibises whose overwhelming numbers have been increased by the 
birds driven down from the drained area of the north to seek 
food and habitation in the southern portion of the great marsh. 

The teeming waters of this region are tempting to herons that 
like shallow water to stand in and a passing population of fish, 


frogs, and the small fry that pleases every heron’s fancy. Here 


we find nearly every species of heron known to the United States. 
The heron is generally regarded as a bird of tropical and tem- 
perate regions, though in the summer some species travel far 
north. The great blue heron is the most widely known of the 
family Ardeidae. “Poor Joe,” as he is intimately known, makes 
himself at home upon quiet ponds throughout North America, 
but returns south in the winter. 


Hugo H. Sch: 


WOOD IBIS FLYING IN FORMATION 


The Everglades is a favorite rendezvous of the wood ibis and the white ibis, 

one of the colonies of the latter containing approximately two hundred and 

fifty thousand birds. Squadrons of hundreds of wood ibis flying on, powerful 

wings, their long bare necks and bare heads outstretched, are familiar sights 
in southernmost Florida. 5 


The great white heron is seldom, if ever, found elsewhere than 
south Florida, and the yellow-crowned heron is rarely seen in the 
northern states. Only the great white heron is larger than Poor 
Joe—a matter of four or five inches—the large White bird at- 
taining a length of forty-five to fifty-four inches from bill tip to 
tail tip. Theveh possessing a reputation for shyness in the pres- 
ence of men, Audubon describes it as a forceful creature using 
its great bill aggressively. In writing of two or three that had 
been brought from Key West to the home of Dr. Bachman in 
Charleston, he says: “In the evening or early in the morning they 
will frequently sit like pointer dogs, on moths which hover the 
flowers, and with well-directed strokes of their bill, seize the 
fluttering insect and instantly swallow it. On many occasions 
they also struck at chickens, fowls and ducks, which they would 
tear up and devour. Once, a cat which was asleep in the sun- 
shine on the wooden steps of the veranda was pinned through 
the body to the boards and killed by one of them. At last they 
began to pursue the young children of my worthy friend, who 
therefore ordered them to be killed.” Audubon also mentioned 
their appetites—“they swallowed buckets of mullet in a few 
minutes, each devouring about a gallon of these fishes.” A very 
difficult pet, one cae say. ae 

The Louisiana heron is not so conspicuous in size as some of 


the other tropical birds, but like the great blue heron it is a 
(Continued on page 53) 
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It took the author six months to make the long trip from Peiping acros 
Europe and Asia—a region of great strateg 


James L. Montague 


s Inner Mongolia and the Gobi to Urumtchi, the capital of Sinkiang. In this corridor between 
ic and commercial importance—Japan, England, China and Russia struggle for supremacy. 


CROSSROADS OF WAR IN 
CENTRAL ASIA 


By DR. PIETRO ORLANDINI 


Photographs by Bosshard 


T HERE is no real peace in Chinese Turkestan. Its inhab- 
itants are lovable enough, whether they .be Chinese, Turks, 
Mongols or Tartars; but somehow the destiny of this region, 
known as Sinkiang Province of China, is not ruled by its 
inhabitants. The map shows that Sinkiang is in Central Asia. 
Just as the winds sweep over its ‘plains from all points of the 
compass, just so do political movements meet there. The East 
and the West have surged against each other on that battlefield 
for centuries. Once the Khans.used this region as a base for 
operations against Europe. Later, czarist Russia came and 
took a part away for herself, calling it Russian Turkestan. 
Today, England, from Afghanistan in the south; Russia, from 
Russian Turkestan in the northwest; and Japan, from the east, 
all clash there. And poor China, who nominally owns the land, 
is about as helpless in the struggle as are the Turks, who would 
like independence but have slight chance of getting it with all 
of these potential masters upon their necks. 

They have long known that Russia, China and England want 
to control them because of the natural riches believed to be 


Mongols chosen for the priest- 
hood begin their careers at an 
early age. The youngsters here 
are standing with two of the 
older lamas who serve as their 
mentors in religious life and 
knowledge. 
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in their soil and because of the fact that their land lies on a 
natural trade highway between the Orient and the Occident. 
But they are now faced by a new seductress—Japan. With 
footholds already in Manchuria, North China and Mongolia, she 
is now reaching as far as Turkestan itself with the bait of 
Pan-Islam. Once she is allied with the Mohammedans of mid- 
Asia, she will then find it physically easy to ‘“‘champion’”’ the 
causes of other Moslem countries. 

My first attempt to reach Sinkiang was made through China 
proper. But when I reached Lanchow, deep in Kansu Province, 
I learned that the road ahead was completely impassable. It 
was held by scores of bands of brigands. There was nothing 
to do but go back on a three-week journey to Peiping in North 
China. 

Most of the trip was by water, and many weeks later when 
the desert palled, it was pleasant to recall the journey. Our 
highway was the Yellow River—China’s Sorrow—which had 
not yet begun its annual flood. With two German travelers 
who were likewise returning from Lanchow, I made the voy- 
age with a forty-goat-power raft. But the goats had died. Their 
skins had been blown up into bags resembling bladders which 
provided the raft’s floating power. 

The journey eloquently proved one of my contentions: A 
mosquito net is far more valuable to one journeying in remote 
countries than a gun. Although it was mid-October, the days 
were sO warm we could swim behind the raft. At night we 
would paddle ashore and pitch camp. With the night hours, 
millions of mosquitoes came to the attack. It was bliss to lie 
beneath the net and hear their futile droning. 

After North China and Peiping came Mongolia. There | 
waited to join a camel caravan that would take me toward 
Sinkiang. In the western world, where everything, even death, 
moves quickly, one waits minutes or hours; but on the Mon- 
golia-Gobi line one waits days and weeks. Fortunately Mongolia 
was an intensely interesting waiting-room. 

Interesting, but not always happy. As a doctor, I am ac- 
customed to seeing death in many of its forms. In Mongolia 


SACRED TO BUDDHA 


Innumerable temples throughout China are evidence of the wide- 

spread influence of Buddhism. With Confucianism, Taoism and 

Mohammedanism, it has been one of the dominant religions of the 

land, profoundly influencing Chinese thought and art. This temple 

at Pinchow in Shansi province was built to house a stone statue of 
Buddha fifty feet high. 


I saw it often. I noticed that the destiny of man is entwined 
with that of his dog. Death does not bring music and soft 
flowers in the Gobi, and the dogs were not created to rest 
upon silken laps. The Mongol is a nomad; he does not worship 
the corpse of the dead; he does not burn it as some peoples do, 
nor does he bury as is the custom of others. He does not 
care to defile his sacred earth with it. He simply takes it 
far from his tent and leaves it on the ground, rubbing it first 
with an ointment of mutton fat so that it may be the more 
appetizing to wolves and dogs. I happened upon such a ban- 
quet once, and the ghastly memory of it will remain with me 
forever. The body had been that of a small boy... . 

I recall another experience. One winter day, I left my tent 
for my usual morning walk with two dog companions. After 
about a half mile, I heard them barking in a peculiar way. 
Five baby dogs were in the snow, rigid and dead. They stood 
in a motionless group. I touched them. They were cold and 
stiff, resembling so many toy dogs. I touched them again; I 
stroked them; I changed their positions in an almost super- 
stititious hope of seeing them move again. They looked too 
real to have died. But death had had its way. A mother dog 
had evidently given birth far from her master’s yurt. She felt 
the cold coming. She tried to lead her puppies home; they 
tried to follow. They finally stood still for a moment as fatigue 
crept on them, and in that moment they were frozen. Life is 
harsh in Mongolia. 

While waiting for a caravan, I took up residence at Peiling- 
miao, the chief lama monastery in Mongolia. It was the head- 
quarters of the “Living Buddha,” otherwise known as the 
Panchen Lama. He was getting together an expedition—a 
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MONGOL HOMES 


From time immemorial the skin-covered yurt has served the Mongol 
nomad as a home. In Inner and Outer Mongolia, which together 
form a region nearly as large as the United States, there are few 
cities and a population of only five million. The two yurts seen 
here near the feudal stockade of Prince Teh Wang at Peilingmiao 
cannot be distinguished from those of the humblest nomad, yet 
they house noble families descended from the great Ghengis Khan. 


a dozen trucks and buses painted in the holy color, yellow, 
and a bodyguard of several hundred men—to take him back 
to Tibet. He had left that distant land ten years before fleeing 
from a coalition of English troops and his rival “Living Buddha,” 
the Dalai Lama. But the Dalai Lama was now dead. 

In this monastery, almost four hundred holy men were crowded 
together. The priests, old and young, bothered me constantly, 
and I had to use my medical knowledge on their holy bodies. 
Some required castor oil; others needed bismuth. In a fashion, 
I succeeded in regulating the health of the inmates, although 
undoubtedly Buddha himself helped me because there was no 
death during my stay. 

It was a glorious month’s vacation. Often, there was rid- 
ing with a Mongolian cavalcade resplendent in long silken robes 
of yellow, red and violet. There was galloping against the 
wind with no care to disturb the mad joy that the pure air 
and perfume of the plains threw back at the riders. 

Finally, there came word that a small Chinese caravan was 
going soon to Edsingol, deep in the Gobi. So I bought two 
camels. One was loaded with cases of food and medicine. The 


ALONG REMOTE HIGHWAYS 


In the upper picture the author and his lama com- 
panion are setting out from Peilingmiao on the long 
road to Sinkiang. Below is one of the typical rafts 
of inflated goatskins that are used on the Yellow 
River. In the third picture a motor truck that has 
successfully crossed the Gobi meets disaster in a 
river near its destination. In the bottom picture 
children and sheep frolic together in a tiny stream 
cutting across the Mongolian plain. 
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other carried bedding, cooking utensils and the necessary sack 
of mutton. I picked up a lama who had come from Edsingol 
a month earlier to make a pilgrimage to the famous temple 
at Taiyuanfu. He had given thanks for having recovered from 
madness. An ideal companion! 

Before leaving Peilingmiao, I was to learn what a land of 
political intrigue I was penetrating. I was poisoned, and my 
lama, eating my food, was likewise poisoned. Somebody evi- 
dently put something into our mutton and rice. We both felt 
a deathly illness at about the same time. We rolled about on 
the floor, choking. We finally managed to roll out into the 
road. There, for a few minutes, we must have resembled a 
pair who had had too much to drink on Saturday night. Though 
[ couldn’t appreciate the comedy, it must have been funny to 
see the lama take out a marvelously engraved reliquary of silver 
and hold it high above his head. In a plaintive voice he called, 
“Panchen Lama, Panchen Lama!” I told him, “If we are wait- 
ing for the Panchen Lama’s aid we may die twenty times. Help 
me find my medicines.” Eventually, we were relieved of the 
food and began to recover. 

There is little need to trace our path across the desert. Many 
things happened. We parted from the parent caravan when it 
took a roundabout route in order to evade the customs; we were 
lost twice; there were moments when the stolid desert actually 
spoke, so it seemed, although it was perhaps just loneliness that 
made me imagine that “sadness which is akin to pain.” 

Then came Edsingol, the great caravan station. From here 
there was another stage by camel to Suchow, in the southwest. 


IN NORTH CHINA AND MONGOLIA 


A bowl of noodles costs about a third of a cent at 
the Chinese street café seen in the upper picture. 
In the second picture is one of the typical opium 
dens frequented by poor workers. The small de- 
tachment of soldiers in the third picture is crossing 
the Yellow River on a skin raft. These unkempt 
fellows are typical of the men who make up the 
armies of the war lords. In the bottom picture 
travelers on the Mongolian plain are camping for 
the night. 
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I was given a fine insight into banditry, the Mongol mind and 
the power of medicine on this trip. 

For a traveling companion I now had a not-so-holy man. He 
was a ghar kan, or a “black” man, refused by the lamas. All 
Mongol life is dominated by the lamas. When the babe is 
born, he is brought at once to the monastery where the holy men 
consult their books, scrolls and oracles. They study the in- 
tricacies of reincarnation until they can decide: shall he or shall 
he not be.a lama? If so, he is taken into the monastery at an 
early age for training. Those not chosen are the “black” men. 
The lamas shave their heads; the “black’’ men wear pigtails. 
Both remove hair from the face with pincers. 

With this “black” man, Mazzala, I encountered bandits. They 
came running up with their rifles one morning when we were 
making the camels ready. I paid no attention to them. One 
came closer and touched me. That was the signal for battle. 
I pushed him away and started to cry out with all my might. 
I made many theatrical gestures and pointed to my country’s 
flag, painted on one of the cases. The bandits started to argue. 
Then the chief came up on horseback, and I extended my hand 
in friendship. He backed away in fright until I shook hands 
with myself to indicate what I intended. He shook hands with 
me violently, and a long argument about credentials began. Maz- 
zala fortunately had an idea. He informed the band that I was 
a very good doctor and possessed an instrument which could 
diagnose any disease. The chief immediately requested an ex- 
amination. So, very seriously, I went about it. 

All eyes were upon me as the band prepared to see magic. 

I used my stethoscope on him. His lungs and heart were 
splendid. Then I saw him pressing his head and that inspired 
me. The trouble, I said, was in his head. He replied affirma- 
tively. I knew also that anybody living in that cold and miser- 
able land would certainly have rheumatism. “You feel pain here 
and here,” I said as I pointed to the joints of his limbs. In as- 
tonishment, he muttered, “Absolutely true.” I told him not to 
worry and gave him a tube of aspirin. Then I took out my ciga- 
rettes and distributed them among the soldiers. Treating them 
like mischievous schoolboys, I allowed each of them to shake my 
hand in farewell.. What might have been tragedy ended pleas- 
antly. 

After Suchow, I passed into Sinkiang and reached the oasis 
city of Hami. Its history is old. When its name was Comol, 
my countryman, Marco Polo, stopped there and received free 
hospitality. He was lodged in private homes in the belief that 
his memories of pleasant days would send back good luck. But 
the name of the city has changed and its customs as well. I had 
to stay in a small caravanserai and wait for permission to go on. 
I inquired if there were any foreigners in town, and learned 
there were two. I decided to visit them. After sending in my 
card, I was taken into a small, dark room where there were two 
men, one resembling a German; the other, a Russian. The first 
introduced himself as Kemal. It was a name easy to place. I 
said, “If I am not mistaken, you were aide-de-camp to General 
Ma Chun-yingi. I have read also that you speak very good 
French.” 

It was indeed he. All of the Sarts in mid-Asia know him as 
Kemal Effendi. He is one of the few leaders who are trying to 
make their people leap the span of several centuries. Son of a high 
officer in the Turkish Army, he had military training in Berlin, 
in Paris and in Constantinople. The Great War found him fight- 
ing for Turkey. He was taken prisoner by Russia and impris- 
oned in Siberia. After that, the Orient claimed him. He went 
to Harbin, then Mukden, then Shanghai, then Peiping. Meeting 
exiled Turks here and there, the urge was born within him to 
help free his people. When I met him, he had just finished help- 
ing in an abortive Moslem rebellion in Turkestan. The Russians, 
who had liquidated that revolution in their own way, chose to 
be friendly with Kemal. His companion was a Russian detailed 
to escort him to Urumtchi. 
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THE PANCHEN LAMA 


Even among the most exalted Buddhists there is intrigue and 
treachery. During the last ten years there have been two rival 
“living Buddhas’—the Panchen Lama and the Dalai Lama. With 
the aid of English troops the Dalai Lama drove the Panchen Lama 
from Tibet. The recent death of the Dalai Lama enabled his enemy 
to return to holy Lhassa. This picture of the Panchen Lama in his 
sacred robes was taken shortly before he left Mongolia. The wrist 
watch is an incongruous addition to his costume. 


My medical kit secured Kemal as my escort. He had a lovely, 
chubby little daughter colored like a beautiful apple. Little 
Fatima had been vaccinated in some hideous way and her arm 
was rotten with blood poisoning. It took several days, but I 
managed to cure it. As a result, although the magistrate at 
Hami would not allow me permission to depart before, he now 
had to give in to Kemal’s “suggestion”. 

Now came a journey through true Turkestan. After those 
months of harsh Mongol fare, I revelled in the melons and grapes 
which made of the next city, Turfan, a veritable garden of Eden. 

With Kemal as a good friend and guide I learned much of 
the native life. The Mongol, Tartar and) Turk teach us that not 
only do mares produce milk, but from mare’s milk can be pre- 
pared a nutritious beer which is called kumiss. Marco Polo 
discovered the drink among nomads of his day, seven centuries 
ago, and mentioned it in his book. Every tribesman’s tent today 
has its kumiss, prepared by placing the milk in a goat skin and 
adding a bit of yeast ferment. The gourd is placed at the tent’s 
entrance. Everybody who passes during the day gives it a punch 
so as to keep it well stirred. The brew is ready in four days and 
contains about three per cent of alcohol. It combines the nutri- 
tive value of milk with the tonic value of alcohol. 

Eventually, the six months’ journey from Peiping was at an 
end, and we reached Urumtchi, renamed lately Tihwafu by the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Djuka hunter is skilled 

in the use of the bow and 

poisoned arrow. With this wea- 

pon he kills peccaries, tapirs, wild 

turkeys, monkeys and other jungle 
creatures. The rivers supply the Djukas 
with a variety of fish; the fertile land, with 
bananas, coconuts, breadfruit, corn, sweet pota- 
toes, rice and cassava, 


Elaborate cicatrization is considered an important addition to 
both male and female beauty among the Djukas. Shoulders, 
arms, legs and occasionally other parts of the body are dec- 
orated with symbolic designs handed down from their an- 
cestors in Africa. The method used is painful. After the skin 
is cut, it is: filled with ashes and allowed to heal. Then the 
skin is recut and refilled until the welts assume the desired 
shape. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE BLACK REBELS OF SURINAM 


Photographs by 
William La Varre 


EN THE cruel annals of slavery few episodes are more dramatic than the story of 
the Bush Negroes, or Djukas, of the Surinam jungle. Torn from their villages on 
the West Coast of Africa in the early days of the slave trade, the ancestors of the 
Djukas were shipped by the thousands to work on the plantations of the Dutch colon- 
ists in Guiana. A regime of terror and diabolical brutality forced many slaves to seek 
safety in the unknown jungles, As the numbers grew they established independent vil- 
lages and then commenced guerrilla warfare against the Dutch to free their brothers 
who were still enslaved. After several decades of struggle under remarkable leader- 
ship, the Djukas won freedom in 1757. Today these Bush Negroes of Surinam live 
very much as did their ancestors in Africa centuries ago before they were enslaved 


AALL these scenes are 
typical; of; the life’ in 
the villages of the Bush 
Negroes of Surinam. A 
proud and vigorous people, 
they have justified the sac- 
rifices of their rebel fore- 
bears and preserved their 
independence and_ their 
ancient African culture. 
Rivers are the principal 
arteries of communication 
and trade and the Djukas 
are masterly navigators. In 
three of these pictures they 
are seen poling or paddling 
their river canoes, or corials. These boats range in length from four- 
teen to forty feet and are hollowed out of the trunks of trees. In the 
lower left hand picture a jungle craftsman is carving one of the 
wooden combs which young men present to the girls they are courting. 
Directly above, one of these combs is being placed in the freshly 
prepared coiffure of a Djuka belle. Like the negroes of Africa, the 
Djukas have a highly developed artistic sense which expresses itself 
not only in their intricate carvings but in their colored calabashes, 
plaited baskets, woven cotton and even in their humblest household 
utensils. Agriculture and hunting are the principal occupations of the 
Djukas. Women, as in most primitive communities, perform most of the 
agricultural as well as the domestic tasks; the men are the hunters and 
traders. One of the principal domestic duties, the pounding of cassava 
in a wooden mortar, is being done by the young girl before the thatched 
hut. In the smallest picture a Djuka is sharpshooting fish with bow and 
arrow. This requires a sharp eye and a steady aim. 


YOUNG GREENLAND GOES 
TO SCHOOL 


By LUCY CORES 


Copenhagen’s Student Colony from the Arctic— 
Preparing a New Life for a Primitive World 


+ 


SOMETIMES when the weather is clear and the waters 
off the Sound tranquil, you may see just off the shores of 
Denmark’s Amager Island a fleet of outlandish little boats 
that resemble canoes and seem to fit their individual occupants 
like a pair of trousers. The lively young people frolicking 
about in these kayaks show a most amazing skill in navigating 
them. They circle around each other with quick darting move- 
ments, then suddenly a dextrous twist of the paddle sends them 
skimming over the water with incredible rapidity. Sometimes a 
kayak is completely upset and floats with its flat bottom pre- 
sented to your disconcerted eyes, until another twist of the 
paddle brings its navigator right side up, apparently none the 
worse for his mishap. You watch their antics with pleasure 
and amazement, and wonder that your Danish companion does 
not share your feelings. Apparently to him it is nothing out of 
the ordinary, and he will explain to you (many natives of 
Copenhagen speak irreproachable English) that these are the 
Eskimos brought from their native Greenland and living here as 
wards of the Government. 

There is a little colony of young Greenlanders in Copenhagen. 
That city, like Budapest, is divided by water, the larger part 
being situated on the island of Zeeland, and the smaller on 
Amager Island. The Greenlanders live in the boarding houses 
in that part of Copenhagen which is on Amager Island. All of 
them have already had their preliminary training in the Public 
Schools which Denmark had introduced into its colony and has 
been trying to improve ever since Hans Egede, the Norwegian 
explorer and missionary, first organized his mission schools for 
enlightening the untaught Eskimo. In these schools they were 
taught to read and write in their own language: the Danes were 
responsible for unifying the many Eskimo dialects under one 
alphabet. Now in Copenhagen they are learning the Danish 
language, reading, writing and arithmetic—attainments which 
will make them good Danish citizens. Girls also have their 
share of this additional education: a number of them, from 
good Greenland families, are being sent yearly to Denmark. 
The most capable ones of the lot are also given vocational 
training. All are taught housekeeping and nursing—training 
that will certainly serve them in good stead when they go back 
to Greenland. 

The boys both work and study. During the day, you can see 
their sturdy, stocky figures and hear their merry guttural voices 
on the wharves, where many of them work. The Danish workers 
like them immensely; they are cheerful, alert, listen to instruc- 
tions with a pleasing mixture of eagerness and respect, and fol- 
low them out with extreme good nature. Greenlanders are good 
pupils in all the trades to which they are apprenticed. Most 
of them learn the coopering trade, which is a particularly im- 
portant one in Greenland. Now that the exporting of blubber has 
decreased because of the growing scarcity of the seal, fishing is 
being encouraged in Greenland, and tons of cod have to be 
casked and sent to Denmark every year. The making of casks 
and barrels is therefore an excellent trade for the Greenlanders. 
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Their work on the wharves is under the supervision of the 
Monopoly Board which controls all the trade with Greenland. 
In 1744 when both Denmark and Greenland were parts of Nor- 
way, a private company had that monopoly. After the separa- 
tion of Denmark from Norway in 1814 the monopoly passed 
into the hands of the Danish Government. This operation is 
rather in the nature of a liberal cooperative movement. The 
products of the natives are taken at a fixed rate which does not 
follow the regular market price, and the natives buy products 
from Denmark also at a fixed rate, so that a trade balance is 
established, sometimes with the help of the state subsidy, given 
for the purpose of building up certain economic activities, as, 
for example, the establishment of fisheries, the construction of 
an industrial plant at Holstenborg and the ranchimg of Ice- 
landic sheep. 

After practicing their trade during the day, the young Green- 
landers take evening classes in their boarding houses at Amager. 
They study their Danish and strive to master algebra and geom- 
etry. These youngsters have certainly surpassed their stolid 
Eskimo forefathers, whom the Danish mission schools could not 
teach to count otherwise than on their fingers and toes. 

On Sundays they all gather together to exchange the news 
from home and to talk over their progress in school or at work. 
The whole of Copenhagen is open'to:them. They may cross the 
Bridge of Langebro to the Zeeland: Island. They admire the 
charming statue of Hans Anderson’s Little Mermaid overlooking 
the Sound; they go for a walk in the spacious parks and beauti- 
fully laid out gardens; they visit the celebrated Thorwaldsen 
Museum and the metropolitan cathedral, Vor Frue Kirke. Or 
else they organize picnics somewhere on Amager Island, out- 
side of the city, and the boys take their kayaks out in the Sound. 

They are all likeable young people. The girls are small, dark 
and lively, and have completely adapted themselves to civilized 
life. They have bobbed their hair, and. their modern little 
heads look strange above the costumes that the women of 
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GREENLANDERS IN COPENHAGEN 


The Danish Government takes good care of 
the people who live in its bleak Arctic 
colony of Greenland. Every year a num- 
ber of young people are brought from 
there to Copenhagen to study and prepare 
themselves for useful work in their home- 
land. The young lady who has stopped to 
steal a glance at her recently bobbed hair 
will return to Greenland as a_ school 
teacher. While she is studying in the 
Danish capital she continues to wear her 
native costume of soft sealskin embroid- 
ered with leather and pearls. At the up- 
per left two young men are preparing for 
a spin in their kayaks. The student at the 
left is learning the cooper’s trade. Since 
Eric the Red founded the first colony in 
Greenland in 986 people of Scandinavian 
blood have been inter-marrying with the 
natives. As a result there are few pure 
Eskimos in Greenland’s small population 
which numbers but slightly more than 
fourteen thousar 


The ruins of Fort Jefferson are situated on the Dry Tortugas sixty-three miles 


west of Key West, Florida. 


Congress authorized the building of this fortress 


in 1822 to defend the Gulf. Though it was never completed and never fired a 
shot in any war, it is estimated to have cost fifteen million dollars. 


FORT JEFFERSON—BASTILLE OF 


THE GULF 


By F. L. WOODS 


The Story of Dr. Mudd. a Tragie Sequel to the Assassination of President Lincoln 


THE scene is set beneath the burnished dome of a copper sky 
that canopies the Gulf of Mexico. There upon a gleaming sand- 
spit squats America’s newest National Monument, a low-slung 
brick fortress, mostly yellow, topped with a red parapet impres- 
sively fashioned in groins and arches. Fort Jefferson, as this 
massive structure is called, measures nearly a mile around its six- 
sided perimeter, and is memorable largely because of an inhuman 
episode in the history of the United States. This was the Drey- 
fuslike persecution, after the assassination of President Lincoln, 
of Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, a humble Maryland country physician. 

After John Wilkes Booth shot Lincoln at Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, he jumped over the railing of the President’s box, 
tripped on the Stars and Stripes, and broke a leg. 

This led to the political crime against Dr. Mudd. 

A confederate waited outside the stage door. He was clinging 
to the bridle of a saddle horse which Booth had bought a short 
time before in the scattered village of Bryantown, Maryland, 
near Dr. Mudd’s home. Booth had earlier strayed Mudd’s way, 
and had paused casually to inquire whether the doctor could tell 
him where he might secure a good riding horse. 

The tragedian emerged with hobbling haste under the flickering 
gaslight at the obscure stage entrance. The lackey helped him 
mount the horse, leaped then upon his own, and the pair sped 
through the night, reaching the doctor’s modest dwelling before 
daybreak. 

Booth had assumed a false beard. Dr. Mudd, roused by the 
clamor at the door, let the suffering fugitive into his little office, 
helped him to a couch, splinted the fractured bone and put him 
to bed upstairs, never recognizing him as the man he had unwit- 
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tingly guided in a horse trade when the actor came to his village. 

When a posse clattered into Bryantown next morning over the 
dusty road from Washington, Booth had gone. Dr. Mudd, learn- 
ing the cause of the hue and cry, and having been told by his wife 
that it seemed to her as though a false beard had slipped partly 
from the injured man’s face as he worked his painful way down 
the narrow stairs from the chamber, reported to the authorities 
his surgical aid to the stranger. 

Arrested, tried before an Army Board and not by a court of 
justice, Dr. Mudd was found guilty as an accomplice of Booth. 
He was sentenced to life imprisonment in the Federal Peniten- 
tiary at Albany, New York. But the scene was shifted shortly to 
Fort Jefferson, a Union penal station in the South during the 
Civil War. 

ze * * * 

The steeple of Saint Mary’s Church in Bryantown, Maryland, 
looked up to a midnight moon, while shadows stole across the 
ancient churchyard and played among the dreary aisles of tomb- 
stones.. From behind one of the humblest of the markers, I read 
in the revealing moonlight, “Sacred to the Memory of Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd. Died Jan. 10th, 1883. Aged 48 Years. Requiescat in 
Pace”. I could picture in my mind the man who lay beneath that 
stone as he was in life. His thick, dark mustache and goatee set 
off a pleasant mouth. Somewhat thin cheeks swept into the oval 
of a high, well-rounded forehead and exposed temples. Sparse, 
greying hair was brushed smoothly across the top of his head, 
well back, from a part half way up the side. Thoughtful and 
kindly eyes contemplated beneath not prominent brows the peace- 
ful village scene... 


But that was more than half a century ago. My imagination 
moved forward to the present day. I had recently visited Fort 
Jefferson and I knew the story of Dr. Mudd’s trial and imprison- 
ment. I knew the old fort well, its battlements, its long arched 
corridors, its cells and dungeons. What would Dr. Mudd say if 
he were to revisit Fort Jefferson today? What would he say if 
he were to walk again across the spacious parade grounds of the 
Bastille in the Gulf? The night was conducive to speculation and 
revery. Suppose my little steamer from Key West was again 
nearing the fortress. Suppose the doctor stood on the dock to re- 
ceive me. In the moonlight of that little Baltimore graveyard I 
could picture the scene clearly. I gave rein to my fancy and went 
to meet the doctor whom my imagination called from the past to 
be my guide and tell the story of his life at Fort Jefferson. 


The home of the ill-starred Dr. * * * * 

ae dee ae Dr. Mudd greeted me sadly, and we set out slowly toward the 
the national capital. After the fortress. The moat wall, breached by the hurricane of 1919, 
assassination of President Lin- admitted the shallow crest waters of the tides gay as the colorful 
ees iS RRS ae splashes on an artist’s palette. 

leg bandaged. This incident “They kept the moat full of sharks when I was here to prevent 
sent the innocent doctor to Fort escape,” he said. “Once a prisoner got out, and they found him 


Ne epee ne asicrycat®: next morning over there under that gunport standing straight up 


on the bottom. He’d been trapped by a submarine growth, and 
the sharks had missed him.” 

We crossed the bridge and stopped just outside the ornamental 
sallyport. The doctor put a hand on my elbow and pointed to the 
top of the imposing entrance. 

“That granite was brought here from New Hampshire. See 
what’s painted on it?” 

Nine cut blocks, one the keystone, form the archway over the 
sallyport; and on the seven middle ones still appears the ironic 
word, ARCADIA, put there in black paint with capital letters 


The doctor, convicted as an accomplice in the assassination of 
President Abraham Lincoln, passed with me, in imagination, 
through the fore-shortened perspective of the years. I saw him 
board a Federal prison ship once more and travel down the 
South Atlantic Coast, glowering under the heat of a semi-tropical 
summer, to set foot on the 24th of July, 1865 upon the rude plank 
wharf at Fort Jefferson. He then followed a narrow path across ere er hanicixeyefive werrstace: 

a tangle of sandburrs and prickly pear to the moat bridge and “Arcadia!’”’ the doctor exploded; “Hell in Arcadia! or Arcadia 
sallyport of that strange citadel, located on Garden Key in the in Hell!” ¢ 
group of ten coral islets discovered by Ponce de Leon in 1513, i 


H ily toward the left and pointed it ee t 
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eight—that opening there with the jagged brickwork and the 
rusty iron shutters. That was my first cell. One time I wrote 
over the door, ‘Abandon Hope, All Ye Who Enter Here.’ ” 

Dr. Mudd started forward but halted suddenly. “See this slit 
in the brick right here at the side of the sallyport ?” 

It was four inches wide and about four feet high. The sun- 
light entered and cast a brilliant edge of shadow. 

“That was my second cell. The opening turns sharply, and you 
can’t see in or out. They locked me up there every night after 
I’d tended the yellow fever sick all day!” 

We passed beneath the portal and the blue granite flagstones 
sent the sound of our footsteps echoing from the high arches of 
the passageway that led to the sunny, silent parade. 

“This flagging was quarried in Vermont,” explained the doctor; 
“and laid in these floors by the acre.” 

The trade wind whistled and the doctor started nervously. 
“Hear that?” he whispered. “The wind sounds like fifes! There’s 
something loose on the old lighthouse and it’s rattling like a drum! 
I can see .. . God! They’re marching another poor chap out 
behind the ammunition dump to shoot him... !” 

One of the walls of this magazine is pock-marked with bullets 
from a point the height of a man’s upper body to higher than his 
head; Dr. Mudd was living over again these forgotten executions. 
From the prison casemate back of the opposite barred windows he 
heard anew the phantom dead march of a military band. 

Dr. Mudd and I went down a long 


DR. SAMUEL A. MUDD step down to the concrete walk from 
Bhishphomee cicore He: hambie the granite threshold at the inside of 
Maryland physician who was con- the entrance corridor, and he turned 
victed as an accomplice in the abruptly to the left and led me past 
assassination of President Lincoln the doorway of the war-time post 
was taken during his imprison- , : 5 

ment in Fort Jefferson. headquarters in the back of which his 


Courtesy of the Neale Publishing Company second cell had been while single- 
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handed he was fighting the scourge that decimated the old 
command. 

“We'll look at the first cell first,” the doctor said. 

A battalion of hermit crabs—he called them soldier crabs— 
scuttered about furiously between the walk and the fortress wall 
as we approached. The doctor counted eight arches in the case- 
mate, and we walked along the narrow corridor and into a dark 
and grill-less cell. 

Light straggling through a broken opening at either end gave 
an eerie touch to the place. It was forty feet long as I paced it. 
The physician indicated the ceiling. This was quite high and 
perfectly arched with brick the long way. He turned and I 
followed him to look out of the opening that faced across the 
moat. Eighteen inches wide and about thirty high, the metal 
frame was scaly with rust, and deeply pitted. Dr. Mudd reached 
across the thick shoulder of the brickwork and took hold of an 
iron shutter. Once it had been an inch and a half thick. Now it 
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was partly eaten away, but the doctor was unable to shake it. 

Through the opening the brilliant waters of the Gulf glittered 
in the background, at play with the meridian sun. A section of 
moat wall cut the foreground at an angle; and beyond was an islet 
where many of the yellow jack dead had been hurriedly interred 
in shallow graves of sand. 

“I used to press my cheeks against the cooling iron until they 
were numb—but come, the other end of the cell looks across the 
parade ground.” 

“Then the grass was green,” the doctor said, as we gazed 
through the other window, “and there were well-kept flower beds. 
and many trees .... date palms and cocoanuts. The white com- 
manding officers of this horrible bastille, and their wives and 
children, walked back and forth chatting and laughing merrily. 
What a miserable place for the youngsters! But they didn’t 
appear to mind.” 

We left the cell and the doctor stopped in a passageway and 
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The narrow slit in the upper left han 
picture provided light and ventilatio 
for the cell to which Dr. Mudd re 
turned after he had been tending th 
sick during the yellow fever epidemi 
at the Fort. At the upper right is | 
giant Columbiad, a type of cannon in 
vented in 1812, weighing more thai 
thirteen tons. At the lower left is th 
Hot Shot Oven designed to heat can 
non balls red hot so they might se 
wooden ships afire. The splendi 
masonry of the fort is seen in thi 
massive gallery on the lower right. 
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THE DESERTED PARADE GROUND 


With its ramparts and barracks Fort Jefferson today presents a picture of desolation. 
the government has recently made these interesting ruins a National Monument and they wil 
At the far left may be seen two of the barrel vaulted powder 


be saved from complete destruction. 


However, 


magazines. 


lifted a small, square plank trap door, exposing a brick vault with 
a thick partition having a slot in the top close under the floor 
large enough to admit a man. 

“There’s a twin to his hole just beyond,” Dr. Mudd told me, 
indicating a second trap covering; ‘‘and in each of the faces of the 
fort are others, twelve in all, built in pairs beneath each trap 
door . twenty-four cells below ground, partly submerged by 
the tides. 

“They were for unruly prisoners,” he continued. “The arched 
tops of the dungeons are seven feet high. The tide rises sixteen 
or eighteen inches. When the poor chaps were shoved in, the 
water was up to their waists. The tide raised it to their necks 

. if they weren’t too short. Lord in Heaven!” 

The doctor let the plank scuttle fall with a 


ably ; and see the twisted staircase dangling from the upper floor.” 
Then, turning on his heels, he said, “Look at that barracks 

building now!. It used to be a beauty!” 

Our backs were towards the officers’ houses, and we approached 


the collapsed remnants of an immense and originally splendid 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War “Harper’s 
Weekly” published this sketch of Fort Jefferson by 
member of the Union garrison stationed there. Though 
it was not completed, the Fort could then mount three 
hundred guns. Defense, however, was not necessary 
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and the Fort remained in Union hands throughout 
the war. 4 
From “Harper's Weekly” February 23, 1861 


thud that reverberated among the high arched 


casemates, and we stepped back into the en- 


couragement of the open sunlight. 


Weeds and shrubbery grew out of some 


parts of the masonry far above our heads. 


We passed along. Close by where a large, 


glossy-leaved sea grape grew luxuriantly, the 


doctor halted me in front of the roofless and 


half fallen wreckage of what once had been a 
fine two-family brick dwelling. 

“Those were homes for the officers,” he 
said. ‘They were of splendid workmanship, 
with high cool rooms, great fireplaces, and 
ceilings wonderfully tinted. Look how this 
end has fallen; but the ornamental chimney 
isn’t harmed. The mantle has been chopped to 
pieces in this first house . firewood, prob- 


THE MOAT 


Fort Jefferson was completely surrounded by a wide 

moat protected from the sea by a strong counterscarp. 

A highly ornate brick cornice fringed the parapet from 

bastion to bastion.When the Fort served as a prison 

the water of the moat was filled with sharks to prevent 
escape. 


quarters for the soldiers of the post. There had been four of 
these to accommodate each a hundred men. Half of this one, the 
saddest wreck of all, had toppled into ruin. The door and window 
openings stared vacantly across the plaza. Many of the once 
sturdy partitions had fallen, and heaps of rubbish lay in utter 
confusion within the somber rooms which on the upper story 
opened to the sky. 

The doctor stopped; then he turned toward an obtuse angle in 
the fort, and we came upon the most curious of all the minor 
structures on the reservation. This was an octagonal brick tower 
having an arched door and slotted openings for rifles. There 
were granite sills and lintels, granite belt and cornice. 

“The hot-shot oven,’ Dr. Mudd vouchsafed, abstractedly. 

“Hot-Shot oven?” I repeated; and the question brought the 
doctor from his reverie. 

“Yes. They were going to shoot red hot cannon balls at wooden 
enemy ships and set them afire.” 

The structure was eight feet wide and thirty long, with a 
chunky chimney set between bevelled capstones surmounting the 
‘ front wall. The top sloped back until it was not more than six 
feet from the ground, and was roofed with layers of coral rock 
and coke supported on iron rods which extended through the 
side walls. Below these ranks of rods, another set held a series 
of longitudinal iron grooves in position. These channels ran from 
the front of the oven to the back, and under them at the rear was 
the door through which the fire was to be fed. 

Dr. Mudd reached up to the thick granite sill of an arch-topped 
opening in the middle of the chimney, and pointed out two round 
holes. 

“They planned to put the cannon balls in there,” he explained ; 
“and leave them over the fire till they were cherry red. The base 
of the oven was a long, narrow furnace. The balls were to roll 
down into scoops past little sliding doors at the lower end of the 
oven, and the artillerymen were to serve them to the guns. Only 
... they never did anything but practise. Nice scheme, wasn’t it ?” 

We entered an ornamental tower and I followed Dr. Mudd up 
the winding staircase of granite. At the floor levels we looked 
through the almost unbroken perspective of arches, standing rank 
on rank in the finished precision of superb workmanship. 
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We were pacing now the storied cor- 
ridors where years before my spirit 
comrade had walked among the sick. 
Our footsteps rang emptily along the 
deserted, time-roughened floors. An- 
other stairway led into the decrepit 
lightlrause, and we reached the parapet 
to gaze upon a handful of almost bar- 
ren island set in the quiet vastness of 
the Gulf. 

Half buried in the deposit of many 
decades a giant of a cannon lay at our 
feet. Dr. Mudd called it a Columbiad. 

“There were six like this, and four 
smaller, all smooth-bore. This one 
weighs thirteen tons and a half. It has 
a fifteen-inch bore. It was hoisted 
straight up the side of the sixty-foot 
fort by sheer cussedness, and mounted 
on the parapet. The Negroes worked 
winches and the gun was slung on 
ropes running over pulleys hitched to 
heavy A-struts built of timber. 

“Columbiads were invented by Col. 
George Bomford of the United States Army for use in the War 
of 1812,” added Dr. Mudd; “and were modified by General 
Thomas J. Rodman of the Army and re-named for him, though 
Columbiad is the name that clings through American history. 
Guns like this one were common in the Civil War. See the big 
belly on it.” 

Titans of battle in America’s first one hundred years, the finest 
of heavy armament, the cannons were cast at the Watervliet 
Arsenal in New York and perfected at the time of the war be- 
tween the states. These mammoths of a heroic past sprawl dis- 
consolate and forgotten now on the sun-drenched parapets of 
Jefferson. 

Far beneath them strange, gloomy chambers hold secrets of the 
past. The doctor interrupted my train of thought: “Let’s go and 
see my second cell.” 

It was next to the wall of the sallyport at the back end of the 
old-post headquarters. We crossed the vaulted room to two 
small cells, lacking barred doors now, which occupied the further 
side against the moat. Dr. Mudd went slowly into the left one, 
and I followed. There was space enough for a cot bed and a 
stool. 

At the back a trace of daylight shone through a narrow, verti- 
cal cleft of solid brick. There was a slight draught of salt air. 
This crevice was the inside opening of the vent the doctor haf 
pointed out to me as we first approached the sallyport. 

“Just half of one of the old iron hinges left,” he said thought- 
fully as his fingers touched a thick slice of iron broken off be- 
tween joints of the brick that formed the door jamb. He con- 
tinued, “When I was sent to the fort they locked me in the 
dungeon I showed you first, and I was detailed as an orderly in 
the prison hospital.” 

His mind flew back to the trial. “Before I left Washington I 
told the judge of the military court it was strange to me that 
Booth’s diary which was in the hands of Stanton, Secretary of 
War during the trial, had not been admitted in evidence. It 
showed my coming into the case was an accident. 

“The judge said, ‘Somebody had to suffer, and it was just as 
well that you should as anybody else.’ 

“Think of that! As soon as I got here I was subjected to all 
sorts of indignities by the Negro troops; but I didn’t lose courage 
though I cautioned my wife in my letters to be careful and not 
arouse any resentment in those from whom she constantly sought 
my release. 

“T simply couldn’t regard my position, tough though it was, 
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TARANTULAS IN COMBAT 


California tarantulas invariably fight to the death when they meet. The victorious tarantula will bury its poisonous fangs in the body of its victim and then proceed to 
drain the life blood or devour the most edible parts of the body. 


IN SEARCH OF CALIFORNIA SPIDERS 


By WELDON DWIGHT WOODSON 


Photographs by the author 


Legends and Facts about the Tarantula and its Cousins 


@ EF all the creatures who make their world beneath our feet, 
none has produced so many tales of horror and grandiose fan- 
tasy as the simple spider. The fear of the spider had its incep- 
tion in antiquity, when the Greek gods ruled the heavens. Pallas 
Minerva—haughty, jealous, revengeful—spun exotic creations 
from the finest gold. One day she, in her glory, peered from 
behind the sun. Far beneath she saw Arachne, spinning magical 
designs from the choicest silver. A host of courtiers crowned 
the beautiful goddess as the queen of the distaff. She erred, 
for she accepted their praise and boasted. The proud Minerva 
kindled her wrath, mixed a magic potion in a cauldron and 
changed the lovely, little Arachne into a monstrosity, a thing to 
be shunned by humankind. Thus the avachnid clan, upon the 
shoulders of which rest a thousand legends, had its beginning. 

But let us enter Arachne’s boudoir and perhaps we shall see 
that through the ages Minerva has blinded earthly mortals. We 
have no need of traveling to far-away Java, or the sea~-washed 
shores of Norway, or the tropical regions of mysterious Egypt. 
Southern California, with its low, brown hills, provides a natural 
habitat for the more interesting American spiders. 

Before attempting a spider hunt, certain facts should be 
known. The first is that the male is much smaller than the 


female and possesses different markings. But one can largely 
ignore the sexual distinction, for the kingly gentry are rare—so 
extremely rare that experienced arachnologists have spent a life- 
time in searching for some varieties. The best explanation for 
this scarcity is that some queens devour their spouse immediately 
after copulation. 

The wolf spider is one of the most remarkable of all field 
arachnids. Its species thrives in Southern California and may 
be found in almost any sort of environment. Its eyes are in 
three rows, of which the lower, even in a very large specimen, 
are so small as to make them very difficult to distinguish. It is 
a creature of remarkable self-effacement, owing to the fact that 
its coloring blends well with the sand and brush of its natural 
environment. Were not the creature always on the move (which 
has led some naturalists to re-name it the “running-spider’’), 
few of its kind would be collected. It does not fear man, and 
may be found in dooryards, and even in cellars of houses that 
are inhabited, well within the city limits. 

The most interesting point concerning the life and habits of 
the wolf spider is the female’s custom of carrying, attached 
to her spinnerets, the egg-sac with the young enclosed. She 
burrows down into the earth, and it is in the subterranean depths 
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of such a tunnel that she builds her cocoons. In beginning this 
structural work, the spider first spins a silken cushion, which 
is flat and rounded at the edges. After the eggs are deposited, 
the edges are pulled up and bound with additional webbing; then 
the whole is finally “diamond-hitched” onto her spinnerets. A 
remarkable feature about this work is that it takes only from 
four to five hours to complete the job, and then the spider, 
“bindle” and all, is ready for the road. 

The young, when hatched, immediately mount their mother’s 
back and ride about the countryside until they are able to shift 
for themselves. It is instructive as well as entertaining to watch 
the transformation, The younglings, numbering from one hun- 
dred to two hundred, spread themselves out, mat-like, upon the 
back of the tiny bearer and witness, in preparation for their 
coming maturity as creatures of the wild, countless ferocious 
battles in which their parent becomes engaged in order to pro- 
vide food for their gullets. 

Lest we become bewildered in our exploration for spiders in 
Southern California, a clear setting forth of the scientific titles 
for the specimens we shall encounter is necessary. The wolf 
spider we have just described is not the variety so common the 
nation over. It is large, very large, totalling a leg spread of an 
inch and a half. A Frenchman from Hollywood, gazing at the 
creature, would doubtless recall boyhood days in his homeland 
and identify it as Lycosa saccata, An Italian would call it 
Lycosa tarantula. A native Californian, upon hearing either defi- 
nition, would laugh loudly and heartily at such profound and 


obvious ignorance. He would doubtless say, “What, that little 
creature a tarantula? She is a Hercules in comparison.” 

They are all partly right. The first species abounds in cen- 
tral Europe, especially in France. It is a very close relative, in 
fact belonging to the same family as the Californian spider. 
The Lycosa tarantula is still nearer the true name, for it was 
just such a spider which first bore the name, “tarantula,” cen- 
turies ago in Italy. But the pioneer American fathers appended 
“tarantula” to another species, the only popular name it has ever 
known. So for the sake of clear thinking, naturalists have de- 
scribed our wolf spider as Lycosa punctulata. 

No less confusing is the attempt to attach correctly the scien- 
tific name to the North American tarantula. She has been de- 
scribed as Avicularia californica, Eurypelma califormca, and 
Ctenitza californica. Careful investigation has disclosed that 
Avicularia more aptly fits the large bird-eating spiders of South 
America. The latter were first described many years ago by 
Mme. Merian who saw huge South American spiders eating 
small humming birds. This was considered doubtful for many 
years, until more modern observations justified her assertions. 
It is not meant by this that their sole diet consists of birds, but 
when convenient they do not hesitate to stalk them. Ctenitza 
californica is used more commonly to describe a very close sis- 
ter of the tarantula, the trapdoor spider. So for accuracy, we 
shall call the North American tarantula Eurypelma californica. 

The origin of the name, tarantula, has been lost in the course 
of time. The most plausible conjecture is that it was derived 
from the historical town of Taranto, which 
blindly sleeps in its forgotten glory in southern 
Italy. 

Goldsmith in his “Animated Nature,” pub- 
lished in 1795, recorded a custom prevalent 
in his day. The peasants of Taranto had 
acquired a curious reputation. For a small 
price, they permitted themselves to be bitten 
by the Lycosa tarantula. This incited strange 
behavior, the victim leaping and jumping, 
tearing his hair out by the roots, shrieking 
like a mad man. The larger the coin, the 
more wildly he would bounce about; the big- 
ger the applause, the longer he would stay 
under the spell. Some thought the waltzing 
resembled the 6-8 tarantella dance, and others 
saw no rhythm of any kind. Goldsmith dis- 
missed the whole act as a weird lure for 
tourists. Whether he was right or not, 
Taranto, tarantella and tarantula must be inti- 
mately related. 

The British naturalist, Theodore Savory, 
discusses this question at length. He says, 
in part: 

“Several writers in the seventeenth century 
devoted themselves to a discussion of tarant- 
ism, some of them with the avowed intention 
of discovering whether it were a genuine 
malady or not. Their descriptions of the 
symptoms agree well, with one another, and 
not a few have been forced to conclude that 
the stories ‘were, in the main, true.’ Denial 


THE TRAPDOOR SPIDER AND ITS HOME 


A master builder possessed of extraordinary 
skill, the trapdoor spider is the most interesting 
and efficient member of the arachnid clan. At 
once an architect, a carpenter, an excavator and 
a surveyor, it builds for itself a tube-like home 
from ten to twelve inches in depth, lined with 
several thicknesses of the finest silk. The bevel- 
edged door, which it opens and closes at will, is 
so perfectly constructed that it is waterproof. 
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began in the Philosophical Transactions as long ago as 1672, 
where a Neopolitan doctor records the observed results of the 
tarantula’s bite. ‘In a few hours after, the poor man was sorely 
afflicted with violent symptoms; as syncopes, very great agita- 
tions, giddiness of the head, and vomiting; but that without any 
inclination at all to dance, and without a desire of having any 
musical instruments.’ 

“As a matter of fact, the descriptions of the cures of tarantism 
give a Clue to its origin. Wherever the tarantati are to dance, a 
place is prepared for them, hung about with ribbons and bunches 
of grapes. “The patients are dressed in white, with red, green 
or yellow ribbons, those being their favourite colors. 
shoulders they cast a white scarf, let their hair fall loose about 
their ears, and throw their heads as far back as possible. They 
are exact copies of the ancient priestesses of Bacchus.’ When 
the introduction of Christianity put a stop to the public exhibition 
of heathen rites, the Bacchantes continued their profitable pro- 
fession, but were obliged to offer some irrelevant explanation. 
The local spider best supplied their need.” 

The American spider, with its long, hairy legs and beast-like 
demeanor, appeared to the pioneers in the Southwest as a 
hideous creature lifted from some fairy book of ancient 
lineage. They called it the “tarantula”. Could the largest spider 
of which they were acquainted imbed her ebony fangs into the 
flesh of man? And if so would the poison be fatal? This query 
has been asked a thousand times, from remote days until now. 

It has been agreed by all naturalists that the American taran- 
tula possesses an abundance of thick, yellow poison, but that it 
lacks potency and will cause very little injury to man. The pain 
and duration will be equivalent to that of a sting from a bumble 
bee. But the spider is not a natural enemy of man, for often- 
times it will require a good half hour to provoke her to strike. 
The traveler in Southern California, who has captured a taran- 
tula, can readily handle her by folding the middle pair of legs 
over the back and using them as carrying prongs. 

The early cattle drovers played the tarantulas, just as the 
modern American plays the stock market, bets on the races, 
or makes a wager on a pugilistic combat. In the glow of the 
campfire, two tiny gladiators were pitted against one another. 
Bets were made, the cheering began, and the small creatures 
battled to the death. They sparred, fenced for an opening, left 
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THE DEADLY BLACK WIDOW 


The black widow spider is a tiny creature seldom attaining a 

length of more than half an inch, yet its fangs contain a poison 

as potent as that of a rattlesnake. Here the fearful creature is 

seen protecting her egg sacs. In each of these from one hundred 
to three hundred poisonous youngsters are being hatched. 


and right jabbed; they wrestled, tugged and clawed. The dis- 
tant coyotes sounded their weird call; the prairie owl made love 
to the moon; the night-hawk patrolled her long stretch. The 
cowboys, seated like witches plotting a deed of horror, eagerly 
watched the agony of two 
cannibals whose code was the 
law of the jungle. 

The tarantula has peculiar 
characteristics. Her mouth, 
just beneath her fangs, works 
sidewise. After she poisons 
her prey, she then and there 
devours the most edible parts, 
although, like many of her 
kin, she is satisfied often by 
merely draining the blood. In 
her natural habitat, she may 


appease her thirst by drink- 
(Continued on page 56) 


‘THE WOLF SPIDER 


The wolf spider, or Lycosa punc- 
tulata, is an American cousin of 
the famous tarantula of Italy. 
The female of this species carries 
her cocoons on her spinnerets. 
When the young are born—and 
they may number two or three 
hundred—they spread themselves 
out on their mother’s back and 
ride with her on all her terrible 
hunting expeditions. The male 
spider of this species is seldom 
seen, for it is the mother’s cus- 
tom to devour her spouse. 
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WINDJAMMERS OF THE ICE 


By ROBERT DAVID FANTA 


EN Wisconsin iceboating is the king of winter sports. Lakes 
Pewaukee, Mendota, Geneva and Winnebago provide play- 
grounds for iceboats where much of the most exciting sailing 
and racing ir America is done. All of these lakes may be 
reached easily from Milwaukee. By motor it is about a half- 
hour’s drive to Pewaukee where from Rocky Point we can get 
a splendid view of the lake, its shores bordered by sycamores, 
firs and spruce, its frozen surface alive with iceboats moving 
swiftly in all directions. 

The boats we see are not of the eastern type developed on the 
Hudson river but a craft Wisconsin born. Unlike other boats, 
the steering gear on the Wisconsin craft is placed on the bow, 
not on the stern. The forward runner theory is responsible for 
the new interest in iceboating that at once placed Wisconsin in 
the limelight and labelled’ Pewaukee its birthplace. 

There are more than sixty boats on this lake, most of them 
conveniently built and designed for one-class racing. Actually 
it is quite impossible to register an accurate count, for while 
most of the craft center at Rocky Point for racing at some 
time or another, there are always a number of iceboats moored 
at the private docks of country homes. 

We turn to watch one of the ice sailors prepare his ship for 
sailing. Just now his rigging is bare of canvas. He eases his 
boat off the sawbucks and pushes his skeleton craft into the 
wind. From a duffle bag he brings out his sail, deposits several 
battens in it, and snaps the halyard to the peak. In a minute 
the sail is hoisted and catrigged. About him scores of other 
skippers are doing likewise. They start their boats by pushing 
until the momentum carries the weight and the wind fills the 
sails. At once the skipper jumps into the cockpit, seats himself 
behind the tiller and lashes in the sheets. 

Apparently luck is with us for an invitational regatta is being 
held. From the opposite shore a fleet of visiting craft is tacking 
towards midlake where a huge red and white striped oildrum 
marks the starting line. They sweep towards this destination 
like a flock of white birds. As the pilots point their ships into 
the wind, the luffing of the sails keeps time with many beating 
hearts anxiously awaiting the starting gun. 

A pistol shot announces that the race is about to begin. The 


boats are pushed into their positions on the starting line. Every 
skipper’s eye measures the triangular course, judging the dis- 
tance between the buoys and, most important of all, weighing 
his opponents’ abilities. Another shot, the warning signal, is 
sounded and the racing pilots ease their craft back and forth so 
that they can get off to a faster start without the runners cutting 
too deeply into the ice. The final gun sends the racers on the 
beat to the windward buoy. Grasping the tillers firmly, lashing 
the mainsails in, they glide off, gathering speed rapidly. 

Gradually the leader is singled out from the thinning ranks, 
and by clever helmsmanship he manages to leave the fleet be- 
hind him. As he rounds the first buoy, the other boats are close 
upon him, but he eludes them and the fleet trails after him in a 
straight line as if playing “follow the leader.” 

Now the boats have rounded the second buoy and are driving 


swiftly toward their goals. Some split tacks while others follow 
the prescribed course. As the boats sweep onward, careening 
perilously, ice chips fly high in the air. Steel runners strike the 
drifted snow with breath-taking speed and spread a fan-like 
spray of white mist behind them. The other boats are drawing 
closer to the leader, and it is difficult for the spectators to guess 
the winner. However, as the boats near the finish line, we see 
that the skipper who took the lead at first has maintained his 
position by a narrow margin. In a rain of snow and chipped 
ice he flashes across the finish line, followed rapidly by his 
nearest competitors battling for position. 

The rules and etiquette of yacht racing are observed in ice- 
boat races, but iceboat races provide thrills of a very special 
kind. Whipping across the teeth of a roaring wind, the iceboat 
actually sails faster than the wind by virtue of its scientific de- 


snowy wake. 


sign. Many times a puff will cause the windward runner to 
rise six or eight feet off the ice. This adds to the exhilaration 
and excitement of the sport. The runner can easily be brought 
down to the ice by pointing more closely into the wind. This 
is called “hiking.’’ 

Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, is our next port of call. 
Bounded by a quartet of lakes, the town has ample dockage for 
iceboats. Only a few blocks from the capitol square lies beauti- 
ful Lake Mendota. The hills and trees dusted with snow re- 
mind us that this is wintertime and that the steely plating of 
Lake Mendota is not a figment of our imagination. Here the 
Four Lakes Yacht Club, the “New York Yacht Club of Iceboat- 
ing,” stands between a picturesque array of quaint fishing shacks 
and brightly painted boat houses. 

Lake Mendota is a favorite place for iceboat regattas. The 
Marshall Stuart challenge trophy, emblematic of the highest 
honors both for Canadians and Americans, will be the object of 
several formal races this winter. At first the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto held the Stuart cup, then it went suc- 
cessively to Detroit, Kalamazoo and Oshkosh. Now it rests in 
Madison after a successful defense last January. The silver ewer 
donated to the ice yachtsmen of America by the late Senator 
Hearst is another coveted award. Both trophies have been in 
active competition for over thirty years. 

One of the most exciting races ever held on Lake Geneva 
took place when the Northwestern Ice Yachting Association was 

(Continued on page 53) 


Although the Scandinavians claim to have invented the 
iceboat, it was the adoption of front runner steering 
gear in Wisconsin that ushered in a new era in ice- 
boating in this country. Here is a typical Sunday morn- 
ing scene on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, the long line of 
bow-steered boats ready for the start. No wheels, no 
motor, just the wind and a spray of ice chips in a 
Above, the intrepid pilot on the left is 
steering his craft at an angle which would make a salt 
water sailor bellow “Lee rail’s awash!” 
his ship into the wind (right) he has brought the 
runner down to a less dangerous level. 


By heading 
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Further stages in the elaborate 
preparations of milady for her 
social duties are seen in the three 
small pictures above. It is an old 
custom of Japanese women to 
whiten their faces and the upper 
parts of their bodies. The small 
Jars seen in the top photograph 
hold the preparation used for this 
purpose. In the picture at the 
tight the hair is being separated 
into strands for the coiffure. At 
last, in the bottom picture, the 
toilet is complete and the young 
lady puts on that loveliest of 
Oriental garments—a kimono of 
pure silk embroidered in gold. 
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TRIBUTE TO 
THE CULT OF BEAUTY 


IN JAPAN 


WitH the aid of four maids this young 
lady of Vokio is preparing to receive her 
father’s guests at a formal tea ceremony. 
Only a few hours before, dressed in a smart 
Parisian frock, she may have been strolling 
along the Ginza with her young friends. Or 
perhaps she has just come from a matinee of 
a Japanese adaptation of the latest Broadway 
musical success. At home, however, she must 
abandon Occidental clothes and return to the 
customs and costumes of an older Japan. She 
is a member of a conservative Japanese family, 
and she is not permitted the liberties of the 
more aggressively modern young ladies who 
dance the rumba and bob their hair. It is obvi- 
ous from these pictures that the long, heavy, 
straight, black hair of the Japanese lady is a 
crowning glory not lightly worn, To build the 
traditional Japanese coiffure is a task for an 
artist, requiring the use of switches, fake coils, 
combs and other decorations. Small wonder 
that today Tokio alone has over three thou- 
sand beauty parlors where the Western style 
hair dress can be obtained. 
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WINTER IN CANADA 


Plans already matured indicate a rec- 
ord season of winter sports activity 
throughout Canada. In addition to the 
established features like the Quebec Dog- 
sled Derby, the Seigniory Club events, 
the Banff Winter Carnival and the Revel- 
stoke Ski Tournament, the present win- 
ter shows an unusual interest in amateur 
skiing, both in the nearby Laurentian 
Mountains and in the Canadian Rockies. 
Every week-end special ski trains run 
from Montreal up to Ste. Agathe, whence 
the downhill skier can descend twenty 
miles of Laurentian slopes back to Shaw- 
bridge, where he boards the waiting train 
for the homeward journey. In the Banff- 
Lake Louise area during February, 
March and April the Ski Runners of the 
Canadian Rockies are celebrating their 
fourth season by intensive exploration of 
this vast ski terrain. 


EMPIRE EXHIBIT—SOUTH AFRICA 


Unparalleled preparations are being 
made throughout South Africa for the 
Empire Exhibition, which is to take place 
in 1936, at Johannesburg, today consid- 
ered to be the most prosperous and 
probably also the fastest-growing city in 
the world, on account of the Gold Boom, 
which has raised the annual output of 
its mines from £50,000,000 to £80,- 
000,000. 

Over a hundred acres of ground be- 
longing to the Witwatersrand Agricul- 
tural Society and previously used by it 
for its annual Easter Show, have been 
reserved for the Empire Exhibition gar- 
dens. At least thirteen acres will be 
under roof. 

Jacarandas, the beautiful blue-blos- 
somed trees, that are a feature of the 
streets of Pretoria and other South Afri- 
can cities of this country, will be planted 
all over the grounds, and a special fea- 
ture will be the presence of a long Main 
Avenue, to be illuminated at night, which 
will lead up to a 200 foot tower, the cen- 
tral point of the Exhibition. 

Barbaric native war-dances, pageants 
of picturesque African history, with the 
Portuguese Conquistadores, early Boer 
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settlers, fearsome Zulu chiefs, and other 
notable figures will be enacted in the 
vast, central, open-air Auditorium, de- 
signed to contain 12,000 seats in the 
stands, and a total of 20,000 when its 
grassy floor is included. 

Planting the trees, digging the roads 
and drains, and other important works 
have already started. 

The city of Johannesburg is collabor- 
ating extensively in all these tasks. Apart 
from the numerous industrial and 
pleasure pavilions, Great Britain and the 
other Dominions and Colonies from vari- 
ous parts of South Africa are designing 
their own structures. Important under- 
takings like the Railways Administration, 
the Iron and Steel Works of Pretoria, the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines, which lat- 
ter represents the gold industry, etc., 
etc., are all having their own buildings, 
many of the ideas embodied being 


unique. 
BIRD SANCTUARY 


Two new great preserves for the pro- 
tection of migratory waterfowl are being 
created for the United States Biological 
Survey in the salt marshes of the Louisi- 
ana coastal area, it was announced re- 
cently by B. M. Gile, regional director of 
land utilization. 

One tract, known as the Lacassine 
project covers 22,300 acres in Cameron 
and Jefferson Davis parishes; and the 
other covers 137,000 acres in Cameron 
parish. The land is being bought by the 
government for $638,000. The land will 
be dyked to keep out salt water so that 
the fresh water plants on which the birds 
feed may grow in abundance. 


SWIFT AIRWAYS 


Germany’s passenger aviation has es- 
tablished new speed records by means 
of its “lightning plane service,” the Ger- 
man Railroad Information Office has 
been advised from Berlin. The slightly 
more than 300 mile stretch from Cologne 
to Berlin was made by one of the so- 


-ealled lightning planes in eighty-five 


minutes, or 15 minutes less than sched- 
uled time. The average speed attained 
by the airplane was between two hun- 
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dred twenty-seven and two hundred 


thirty miles. 

Another “lightning plane” went from 
Hamburg to Cologne in seventy minutes, 
again beating scheduled time by fifteen 
minutes. 

The “lightning planes” of the German 
Luft Hansa Service are in regular opera- 
tion in all the important routes. 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


In the color of the waters of the 
Mississippi at New Orleans a fascinating 
daily record is plainly written about 
flood conditions in 20,000 miles of valley 
waterways, according to A. Baldwin 
Wood, mechanical genius who invented 
the gigantic pumps that handle the “in. 
coming and outgoing waters of the city 
of New Orleans.” 

If the river here is unusually yellow 
the Missouri is on a spree; if it has a 
ruddy tinge, the Red is acting up; if it 
has a dusky hue, the Arkansas is guilty; 
if it is shot with clear lights, evidently 
the Ohio, the Illinois or the Little Ca- 
nadian or streams high up are billow- 
ing. 

In the purification process at New Or- 
leans 35,000 tons of top soil erosion from 
the farms of twenty-seven valley states are 
removed annually, to give this city 100,- 
000,000 daily gallons of water 100% pure. 


A TANK IN THE SERVICE 
OF SCIENCE 


At Horgen, in Switzerland, they are 
working on the construction of a tank 
which will be placed at the disposition 
of a scientific expedition which is shortly 
leaving for Brazil. 

Considering the impossibility of ex- 
ploring the equatorial forest of Brazil 
with the equipment ordinarily used by 
scientific expeditions because of the 
thickness of tropical vegetation as well 
as the animal life, the Swiss explorers 


believe that the only way to He useful 
“plated 


auto.” 

This will be equipped with a tower 
which will house a motion picture ma- 
chine and caterpillar treads especially 
designed to overcome the difficulties of 


the terrain. 
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Who’s whoand 


what's what on 
the “Big 3°’ Route 

—to—or from— 
CALIFORNIA 


Se ee = Sa cn ae Ss 
A candid cameralog of a glorious fortnight’s trip between New York and California 
(or California and New York) via colorful Havana and the Panama Canal. 
The “Big 3” are the largest and most popular ships in the coast-to-coast service. 


Here’s the S. S. Virginia steaming into Havana’s Harbor in the early morning. 
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pony 


Miss Sheridan Mason and Miss Marie 
Greene get “up before breakfast’’ to 
play shuffleboard. Games are fun on 
the broad decks of these steady ships. 
There is every kind of deck sport 


Miss Hazel Dawn Gruwell, talented 
daughter of a famous mother, has a 
grand time on this friendly ship. 
Everything is done to make children 


Always lots doing in the large, built-in 
deck open air pools. There are two on 
each ship. You'll like the people you 
meet on the “‘Big 3’’. Like everything 
else—they are “‘first class.” 


“Shooting the Sun.” The Captain and 
Officers are proud—and with good rea- 
son—of their spotless, well ordered 
ship. These men represent the highest 
type of American seamen. 


Cuisine is justly famous. Dining rooms Dr. and Mrs. Robert B. Aird catch Your enormous ship enters the Gatun Miss Valerie Huff and Mr. Theodore 


are air-conditioned. Staterooms (all 
outside) have real beds—not berths. 
Suites, too, with private bath, sitting 


Panama’s tropical beauty with a cam- 
era. Plenty of time ashore there and 
in Havana for sightseeing or shopping. 


Locks. You pass through the Panama 
Canal during the day. Lunch on deck, 
so that you won’t miss a moment of 
this fascinating transit. 


Noun pose for the candid cameraman. 
There is dancing every night in the 
lounge or on deck, to a fine orchestra 
Bridge, of course, and movies. 


room, and deck verandah Special planned tours if you wish them. 
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On the opposite page 
you will find a list of 
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HOMAGE TO THE PEASANTS OF FRANCE 
(Continued from page 12) 


in the savings bank is no longer 
money: it has already become land. 
It is consecrated to the purchase of 


land. For no other purpose on earth 
will the peasant spend it. The 
French peasant is said to be av- 


aricious, and it is quite true that he 
would rather save money than spend 
it; yet he is no miser; he neither 
craves nor loves money for its own 
sake. His passion is land. 

And he can be generous, with the 
gracious courtesy of age-old civiliza- 
tion. In the south, two farm boys 
refused money for helping us change 
a tire on a hot afternoon, because 
“it was a pleasure to be of service.” 
In central France, a countryman re- 
fused pay for a definite piece of 
work because some Americans had 
once been very kind to him, and he 
would never let a chance go by to be 
kind to an American. In the north, 
on one of the worst days of that 
terrible summer of 1926, when the 
franc dropped below two cents and 
the people thought it would go out 
of existence, a French peasant fam- 
ily urged wine and fruit and cakes 
upon us while they talked to us 
about their country’s troubles. 


And on this soil which he loves, in 
the village which is his home, and 
the ugly: little house which is his 
castle, he lives a life which is the 
off-spring of independence out of 
feudalism. One feature of feudal- 
ism survives in the English village, 
where a benevolent squire looks 
after the needs of his tenantry, 
where communal life spreads out 
from the manor-house, and _ the 
church is a social as well as a re- 
ligious center. France knows no 
such feudal customs as those. The 
French peasant is independent be- 
yond the dreams of tenant farmer 
or urban proletariat. His feudal 
survival is less obvious than the 
English, but as characteristic, and 
no less strong. He is passionately 
devoted to his own countryside, and 
he is almost like a medieval yeo- 
man or serf in his lack of interest 
in, his ignorance of, and often his 
definite hostility toward, all the 
world that lies beyond his commun- 
ity’s boundary, over the rim of the 
nearest hill. And his family is a 
closed unit, the center of existence, 
and sufficient for all things. 


One day we took a peasant ac- 
quaintance for a longish drive to 
give her a treat. She was a shop- 
keeper, although of peasant family; 
and she had given us much pleasure 
in her inexhaustible knowledge of 
the countryside where we were stay- 
ing. We thought she would enjoy 
a little excursion somewhat farther 
from her home. But we thought 
wrong. She enjoyed the drive up 
to a certain point only—the point 
where the land ceased to be her pays 
and became another pays. There 
must have been some definite boun- 
dary, for her interest definitely 
ceased. We made some _ remark 
about a village we were passing 
through. “I know nothing about 
this country,” she said, stiff and 
bored, though we were less than 
twenty-five miles from her home. 
She sat in complete silence until our 
course circled back into her own 


pays, and then she came to and told 
us story after story, in high de- 
light... . 

To the Parisian the word pays is 
virtually a synonym for the father- 
land. To the peasant it means his 
own village, his own commune. Out- 
side his pays everything is “foreign.” 
Even patriotism, the willingness to 
die in the defense of his country, 
means to the French peasant, I 
think, the passionate devotion to that 
bit of France which is his, his own 
land, his own home... . 

In recent years the motor bus has 
alleviated the isolation of the more 
remote villages; but nothing has 
changed—short of undreamed-of 
catacylsm nothing will ever change 
—the peasant’s isolation of mind. . . 

And here in his pays his family 
makes his world. His one big festi- 
val is a wedding, which is celebrated 
for twenty-four hours more or less. 
The Féte Nationale is observed by 
taking the family to a café, or an 
open-air concert in the town. We 
spent one summer with a country 
family, and every Sunday they gave 
a party, always the same party: the 
whole family, never anyone else. 
And what a good time they all had! 
Those people never knew what it 
was to be bored, and the family, as 
they would have said, “made a so- 
ciety.” 

Of course in serious matters, such 
as marriage, or the purchase of land, 
or the conduct of the farm, the in- 
terest of the family is the great is- 
sue at stake, 

But in France, as elsewhere, there 
is a “trend to the towns,” which is, 
naturally, more marked in some lo- 
calities, in some kinds of farming, 
than in others. Young men leave 
the sheep country of central France 
for the southern vineyards, because 
the shephard’s life is so exacting 
and difficult. In the north, the life 
of the dairy farmer can never be 
easy, but the market gardens around 
Paris, the orchards of Normandy, 
and the grain fields of the Beauce, 
around Chartres, offer less harsh a 
life. In the south, the rich vegetable 
farms of the Durance valley suffer 
less “loss of man power” than the 
rocky and unrewarding country 
around Cahors. 

In connection with the “trend to 
the towns” in France, however, there 
are two points to be noticed. One 
is that there is an appreciable trend 
back to the land, especially on the 
part of young men of good family 
who have some land and little 
money, and who are studying scien- 
tific farming. The other outstanding 
French characteristic in the town- 
ward movement is the quality of the 
peasant contribution to city, and pub- 
lic, life. 

The peasant, as has been said, is 
not intellectual: he is shrewd, intel- 
igent, intensely realistic and prac- 
tical. But in no other country does 
the nation’s public leadership and in- 
tellectual life draw more heavily on 
peasant stock. And in no country is 
the child with an intellectual bent 
more willingly aided, at home, to in- 
tellectual achievement. 

For this is another of the peasant 
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HOMAGE TO THE PEASANTS OF FRANCE 
(Continued from page 47) 


paradoxes of France. Conservative, 
wedded to the soil; handing down 
work as well as land from father to 
son for generations, for centuries; 
clinging to security and almost en- 
slaved by custom—the French peas- 
ant family is all that. But the peas- 


ant admires intellect, honors in- 
itiative, respects independence and 
individuality. If his son wishes to 


seek an intellectual, or even an artis- 
tic, career, he has his chance. And 
the son, in turn, never forgets his 
peasant beginnings and is never un- 
der any circumstances ashamed of 
them. He knows there is nothing 
there to be ashamed of. He looks 
forward to a return to the country 
when his urban work is done. It is 


a paradox, but an understandable 
one, that many of the outstanding 
achievements of one of the most in- 
tellectual nations on earth have flow- 
ered from peasant roots, deep and 
hard and narrow, in country soil. 

In the villages, on the farms, they 
grumble a good deal, about the 
weather, and taxes, and the govern- 
ment, and the crise, and the cost of 
living. But I doubt if they would 
change their lives for any others on 
earth. In those gnarled, shrewd, 
weather-beaten faces there is con- 
tentment and kindliness, and seren- 
ity... . The French peasants are the 
backbone of the nation—and they 


know it. 
* * * 


YOUNG GREENLAND GOES TO SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 33) 


Greenland have worn since time im- 
memorial. Altogether they are a 
picturesque lot in these costumes of 
the softest skins richly and thickly 
embroidered, with warm thick leg- 
gings and boots dyed bright blue and 
red. The boys are also mostly dark 
and stocky; you may see, however, 
one or two taller than the rest, red- 
haired and blue-eyed. They have 
Scandinavian blood in them and bear 
witness to the fact that a long time 
ago Eric the Red grounded his ships 


on the Long Beaches, and fright- 
ened the “Scraelings” by the roaring 
of the bulls he had with him. These 


youths prefer to be called Green- 
landers rather than Eskimos; how- 
ever, the Government accords this 
appelation indiscriminately to all the 
inhabitants of Greenland in order to 
avoid any feeling of racial conflict 
arising among them. All of them are 
simple and friendly people. As a 
race, they are not at all inferior to 
the Europeans, and the Danes very 
wisely stress that point in their treat- 
ment of their wards. 

Are they happy in Copenhagen? 
Apparently yes. They are well treated 
by the Danes, who are generally 
proud of the pleasant relationship 
between themselves and their colony. 
They like coming in contact with new 
customs, acquiring new skills, han- 
dling tools they have never touched 
before. But most of all do they like 
the idea of going back to Greenland 
and using what they have learned to 
improve the conditions there. The 
Government encourages that idea to 
the utmost. Bringing civilization to 
Greenland has been a Danish project 
for more than a century. The Danes 
have organized schools, encouraged 
the development of new industries, 
helped to establish newspapers, taught 
the natives to build frame houses in- 
stead of the old sod huts. Now they 
expect these young people to help 
them further in this work. 

Greenland is under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Navigation and 
Fishery, and special officials are sent 
by it to the government seats at God- 
haab and Godhaven. These officials 
however, make a special point of 
filling the responsible positions un- 
der them with capable and trust- 
worthy natives. Certainly in the fu- 
ture these offices will be filled by the 
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young people now completing their 
education at Copenhagen. 

Upon their return to Greenland 
some of the young people intend to 
study at the Godhaven Seminary, 
after which they can become ac- 
credited teachers and teach in Green- 
land schools. The girls who are hav- 
ing vocational training at Copenhagen 
intend to become nurses. Their serv- 
ices are badly needed in Greenland. 
The Danes have done good work 
there, but their program of rehabili- 
tation is by no means completed. The 
Greenlanders must conquer many 
harmful superstitions and unsanitary 
habits. 

The young Greenlanders anticipate 
with joy their return home, where 
they will be able to accomplish so 
much. One of their most sympathetic 
traits is their ardent love for their 
native land. Greenland with its 
glittering sheath of inland ice melt- 
ing into chilly gray seas and icy 
fjords, its severe mountains and close 
black nights, casts its spell even on 
the strangers who visit it. Explorers, 
travelers and the Danish officials who 
have to live there retain a strangely 


enchanting memory of its wild, 
austere beauty. How much more, 
then, do its children miss it! The 


young men, working on the wharves, 
wistfully watch the ships departing on 
their infrequent journeys to Green- 
land—infrequent because the Green- 
land harbors are open to ships only 
between May and September; after 
September the Arctic winter locks 
them with its impassable ice. These 
ships bear letters to all the friends 
and relatives back home to be avidly 
read and communicated to the rest 
of the village. And the young Green- 
landers at Copenhagen in their turn 
read eagerly the letters that come to 
them from Godhaab, and Julienhaab, 
and distant Angmassalik. 

Soon they will return to the scenes 
among which they had spent their 
youth. They are grateful to Denmark 
for its generous tutelage, and Den- 
mark is pleased with them because of 
their ready, intelligent response. And 
so we leave young Greenland in 
Copenhagen—a group of definitely 
engaging young people, well equipped 
for their future life and work in their 
country—the most strangely beauti- 
ful land of the North. 
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CROSSROADS OF WAR IN CENTRAL ASIA 
(Continued from page 28) 


Chinese. Here there was time, three 
months of it, in which to look round 
and see what was happening. Here 
was the capital of Sinkiang. 

The province, in general, is a vast 
semi-desert land, four times as large 
as California, with a population of 


about five million persons. Eighty 
percent of them are the Sarts, 
Khirgis and Kazaks; the balance, 


Chinese and White Russians. The 
prevalent language is Turki, which is 
closely kin to modern Turkish; the 
common religion is Mohammedan. 
The commerce of Sinkiang has all 
been directed toward the Soviet 
Union. To facilitate trade, a motor 
road has been built from Urumtchi 


across the border into Russian 
Turkestan. 
In the jargon of tongues with 


which trade is conducted, one always 
hears the Turk greeting, which indi- 
cates how thirsty they are for com- 
merce. Instead of saying, “How are 
you?” they say, Kanct sar?—“How 
much money?” One must be an ex- 
pert at high finance indeed to buy or 
sell. Yet the Turks are honest. I left 
my Chinese money with them, and 
drew it out in small quantities as 
Ilhan. Each time, I got more for 
the same number of Mexican dollars. 

Various tongues indicate clearly 
that Urumtchi is a meeting place of 
races and nations. Within Urumtchi 
there are three distinct walled cities; 
the Russian, the Mohammedan and 
—cleanest of all—the Chinese. These 
divisions are symbolical of rival in- 
fluences, at work in the province. 
Russian has a strong foothold. She 
faces English jealousy in the South 
and Chinese sullenness in the South- 
east. More important still is the 
Turkish antipathy. The Sarts are 
for independence, but many of them 
are against Russian domination The 
Moslem religion, for which they have 
warred throughout the centuries 
against Christian Russia, has a 
powerful influence. 

Nevertheless, there were daily dem- 
onstrations by Russian airplanes over 
Urumtchi. There were also great 
Communistic demonstrations in the 
streets. Young Sarts marched down 
the streets with their flags and ban- 
ners on which were written Soviet 
slogans. At two large mass meet- 
ings the crowd was invited to cry, 
“Down with capitalism!” and “Down 
with imperialism !” 

As a result of all this politics, a 
principal element of present-day life 
in Sinkiang is intrigue. Two young 
Turks came to visit me in Urumtchi, 
merely out of curiosity. They were 
promptly arrested and put into prison. 

After a three months’ stay, I was 
finally allowed to depart for China. 
A few days out of Urumtchi, I met 
the camel train of a member of the 
expedition which Sven Hedin, the 
famous Swedish explorer, had led to 
Sinkiang for the purpose of blazing 
a motor highway across the Gobi. My 
pony traveled faster than did his 
camels, so I waited for him in Hami. 
After waiting in vain for two days, 
I learned that he had been arrested 
and shipped back to Urumtchi. He 
had left without proper permission. 

Unquestionably, the future of 
Singiang and all mid-Asia depends 
upon airplanes and automobiles. An 
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age of ancient transportation is end- 
ing there. Formerly, the panorama 
of that part of the world passed be- 
for the eyes of Marco Polo as he 
bobbed along on the back of a Tartar 
pony, swayed behind the hump of a 
camel or shivered with the motion 
of a lumbering ox—or mule-cart. 
But today, American-built trucks are 
beginning to prowl over the Gobi. 
Four camels can be swapped for a 
German-made bicycle. A suitcase-full 
of silver dollars can secure a 
ride in a Russian airplane—when no- 
mads haven’t plundered the gasoline 
supply and devotees of Mahomet and 
Buddha aren’t exchanging scimitar 
blows and rifle bullets for possession 
of the landing field. 

In my own careless way, I made a 
bit of history. I came back part of 
the way on a bicycle. It was the first 
bicycle seen in those parts east of 
Urumtchi, although motorcars are no 
novelty. Unluckily, it broke down 
after a few days of mountain pedal- 
ling, and I walked with it into the 
nearest village. The blacksmith con- 
sidered repairing the vehicle the great- 
est feat of his life. Each time, as he 
bent to his forge and prepared to 
weld the broken fork, he would re- 
member the object he was working 
upon. Then he would throw up his 
hands and mutter, “Allah! Allah!” 
The villagers who crowded into his 
tiny shop to see this new contraption 
called it the “iron pony.” 

I rode with the bicycle a few days 
longer and finally reached Turfan. 
Although I had traded my camels for 
the bicycle in Urumtchi—and thrown 
in a few silver dollars for good 
measure—I was glad now to get rid 
of it for a sound Mongol pony. 

Needless to say, I had by this time 
dispensed with all luggage but the 
clothes I wore and a few trinkets. 
Yet in a few days I was destined to 
be traveling in comfort once more. 
Strange as it may seem, I joined a 
sausage caravan. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of animal products are 
taken out of Sinkang each year 
destined for the Pacific Ocean and 
eventually Chicago, where they be- 
come sausage casings. This particular 
caravan consisted of five trucks. It 
was easy to join them—an expensive 
passage ticket and a little graft. This 
was only one of several caravans that 
came out of Sinkiang that year with 
sausage products. 

Gasoline-propelled vehicles can 
easily cross the Gobi today. Many 
such caravans crossed before Hedin 
made his trip and many more have 
done so since then. There is a regular 
motor rdute now between Suiyuan 
in North'China and Urumtchi. Trucks 
can cross the Gobi easily in fourteen 
days. On this route there are no 
mountains or rivers to cross. If the 
road were leveled off, the trip could 
be cut down to six days. In other 
words, there is a gross misconception 
about the Gobi. It is a desert, but it 
is composed of gravel and conse- 
quently provides a natural highway 
for automobiles. 

Some day in the not so distant 
future, the camel caravans will travel 
no longer on the Gobi with their 
softly tinkling bells and the rhyth- 
mical, silky swoosh, swoosh of the 
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CROSSROADS OF WAR IN CENTRAL ASIA 
(Continued from page 50) 


walking camels proceeding single file. 

From the west, Russia has already 
exerted her influence over Sinkiang 
and the Gobi by means of trucks, 
railroads, industrialization and a new 
political philosophy. On the other 
side, to the east, it is only two thou- 
sand miles from Urumtchi to Man- 
churia. Japan would be playing the 


imperialistic game foolishly indeed if 
she did not try to span that compara- 
tively docile route. Where Russia 
and Japan will meet and when they 
will clash—that is a problem for the 
future. But in the meantime, none of 
the powers are neglecting to back 
their pawns in this drama of re- 
juvenation of mid-Asia, 
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COLONNADES IN THE DEEP SOUTH 
(Continued from page 15) 


military college. And Aububon! 
Audubon not only lived here for a 
time but left some palpable me- 
morials of himself, among other 
things a delicate panorama in oil of 
the fields and steeples of Natchez. 
Jefferson Davis married a Natchez 
girl. A thousand candles burned one 
night at D’Evereux for Henry Clay 
on the eve of his presidential cam- 
paign. And General Grant occupied 
Natchez with a small army... . 

The Civil War deprived Natchez 
of the system of labor on which, of 
course, it was largely founded. The 
main railroads left it high and dry 
on the banks of a river which they 
had robbed of its importance, and 
finally the boll-weevil brought dis- 
aster. Natchez was so thoroughly 
ruined in a material sense as most 
other Southern cities, and many a 
great estate fell into decay. Woods 
buried the pastures, and moles pulled 
down the terraces. Box-wood grew 
out of its trim shapes, grew ragged 
and worm-eaten; and fountains 
brimmed over with dead leaves and 
rain. 

It takes money and servants to 
care for such elaborate places. A 
painter’s bill for covering the col- 
umns, verandas, cornices and grill- 
work of a typical Natchez house 
amounts to five hundred dollars. And 
brocatelles are so delicate, Victorian 
furniture has so many twisted sur- 
faces to harbor dust, so many arab- 
esques to crack off, so much gilt to 
tarnish. For example, the portico ceil- 
ing of a certain Natchez mansion has 
an acanthus medallion and border of 
carved plaster that repeats the ceil- 
ing decoration within. Being out of 
doors this delicate stuff is prey to 
dampness, dust and spiders. “But,” 
complains the owner, “if you just 
touch it, almost it crumbles.” So 
whenever the stuff is dirty a painter 
must come out from town with his 
tall ladder and go over it, slowly, 
painstakingly, with a feather duster. 
And the portico ceiling is only one 
item. 

No wonder then that in some cases 
the sons of planters shut up their 
houses and went away, or that a few 
sold out. But others went away and 
came back again, and a good many 
lived on in one wing, too poor to 
keep the furnishings in style. Sad 
fact to them, but it has left Natchez 
with one of the richest deposits of 
original antiquities in the land. One 
way or another, the majority of 
Natchez houses seem still to be oc- 
cupied by descendants or connections 


of the original builders. And cer- 
tainly there are odd people under 
some of those roofs today: gentle 
eccentrics out of Stark Young, 
others out of Faulkner. There may 
be an immense house, acres and 
acres of land, half farm, half wilder- 
ness, and living in the center of it 
all a solitary pair of old sisters, 
dressed in medals and sunbonnets, 
in gowns of thirty, jewels of eighty, 
years ago. On the other hand a 
house may be occupied like a mar- 
ten roost by a whole flock of rela- 
tives: one family in the Spanish 
wing, another in ihe colonial wing, a 
third in the remodeled slave quarters. 
Many and colorful are the legends 
about both the dead and the living. 
Some of them are hair-raising. 

But Natchez lacks that oppressive 
wistfulness of most cities with a 
past. Genial, alive and amusing, its 
people are proud of the past but 
ready also to be ironical about it. 
They tell you that the town’s light- 
heartedness is left over from the 
time when it was French, but 
whether or not this is true—either 
as regards Natchez or the French— 
obviously the town is as much iso- 
lated by temperament from Baptist, 
prohibitionist Mississippi as it is iso- 
lated physically by its ravines and 
forests. 

Several years ago certain families 
began showing their houses and 
“grounds” to visitors for a _ fee. 
Four years ago a Natchez Pilgrim- 
age Week was organized by a few 
energtic, foresighted ladies of the 
Garden Club, who saw no reason 
why Natchez, with all its superb 
treasures, should moulder and tar- 
nish away and die of pride. The 
story of their encounters with local 
resistance (“\Who wants to see my 
old parlor?”) is Americana of the 
first order. The Pilgrimage was a 
success: it occurs now every year 
during the first week of April. Ef- 
ficiently, tactfully, those who attend 
are shown some twenty-five of the 
best houses. In the evenings they 
may see negro miracle plays, hear 
negro spirituals, go to balls, dinners 
and ballets. The whole affair is 
conducted by Natchez people, with- 
out aid from outside “organization” 
companies. The first year of the 
Pilgrimage about fifty people at- 
tended. In 1935 there were some 
ten thousand. So it appears that 
there are plenty of people in the 
world who not only want to see 
those old parlors but are willing to 
pay modestly for the privilege. 
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Like a room enchanted, 
it offers you soft lights 
and quiet — courteous 
service and fine liquors 
— custom-built cocktails 
and highballs made to 
your order. 


THE REALM OF THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE 
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tional education takes a breathing 
spell. 

The United States and England 
are, in other respects, more successful 
in.their offer of a good deed per 
day. Under the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, anti-malaria work has gone for- 
ward to a point where the age-old 
menace is rapidly becoming a negli- 
gible quantity. Writing in his “An- 
atomy of Melancholy” in the early 
days of the seventeenth century, Rob- 
ert Burton classed Durazzo among 
the pest centers of the inhabited 
world. In his delightfully pedantic 
style he says, . to be sited in 
a bad clime, too far from North, 
sterile, in a barren place, as the desert 
of Libya ©% or inva bad airJas at 
Durazzo.” Burton would be sur- 
prised to learn that Durazzo has, in 
reality, an excellent climate, and that 
it was a lot of harmless-appearing 
mosquitoes that caused most of the 
“black blood, crudities, gross humors 
and melancholy.” King Zog has a 
summer palace in Durazzo and a 
comfortable residence situated on a 
bathing beach a few miles away. 

The British are aiding King Zog’s 
men in organizing and training their 
gendarmerie and militia. There is a 
staff of officers lent by the English 
army for this purpose, under Major- 
General Sir Jocelyn Percy, a gentle- 
man of rare charm and tact. The 
friendliest relations exist between the 
British and their hosts. 

The vendetta, for years Albania’s 
greatest curse, has been practically 
stamped out under the new regime. 
There exists today a sort of free- 
masonry or social organization called 
the “Besa” the function of which 
is protection and defense. The 
“Besa” plays. a considerable part in 
the life and mentality of the people 
of this land. Its powers are invoked 
whenever danger threatens from 
within or without the borders. 

A paradox of Albanian psychology: 
though for centuries ostensibly under 
Turkish rule, they have never ceased 
shaking their fists at the Crescent. 
Outwardly they adopted the Moslem 
faith, but it was only to avoid per- 
secution and to secure all possible 
economic advantage. Yet today they 
are clinging to many Turkish laws 
and customs long since abandoned 
by the Turks themselves. 

It is amazing that a country which 
has throughout the ages been so 
preyed upon, so ravaged by wars, 
should have preserved such intense 
national pride and_ individualistic 
strength. 

The true Albanian is content with 
his traditional manner of life. Show 
him modern methods of living, econ- 
omies and short cuts, and he shrugs 
his shoulders, smiles with bored, 
Oriental tolerance . . . and continues 
in his own antediluvian fashion, 

He doesn’t even use the accustomed 
head gestures for affirmation and dis- 
sent: when he agrees with you he 
shakes his head; his negative opinion 
is expressed by a convincing nod. 

How is one to interpret the men- 
tality of a people so indomitably, per- 
versely independent? 

Two hours’ ride by automobile 
from Tirana is the mountain town 
of Kruja, the ancient capital, and 
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one-time home of Skanderbeg. 
Kruja antedates historical record, and 
to judge by appearances today has not 
undergone any change since its one 
street was first hacked out of the 
rock. The prefect of Kruja is a 
good-natured, oily-voiced functionary, 
clad in well-tailored Western civilian 
clothes. To him local humor gives 
credit for having personally achieved 
the removal of eighty-two of his pro- 
fessional competitors. Up until a 
few years ago he was the acknowl- 
edged overlord of all the Northern 
mountain bandits. Ultimately the au- 
thorities decided that he was wasting 
his talents, so they made him chief 
of police. He shaves twice a day and 
scents himself with a flamboyant per- 
fume. 

Each town and village has its 
weekly open-air market day. Peas- 
ants swarm in from the surrounding 
countryside bringing their wares on 
donkeys seemingly smaller than the 
packs they carry. Every woman, 
maiden, girl-child spins. They spin 
as they walk, as they sit huddled, 
gossiping, waiting for buyers of their 
merchandise. There is a great va- 
riety of goods offered in the market: 
hand-woven fabrics, lace, thick 
knitted socks of brilliant hue and in- 
tricate pattern; goat's milk cheese, 
pottery, chickens, sheepskins, cured 
and raw; fat, palpitating skins of 
olive oil, vegetables, heirloom bridal 


costumes with woven gold ankle 
bands and gold embroidered short 
jackets? 92). 


Down below Santi Quaranta, with- 
in a few miles of the Greek frontier, 
at a place called Butrinto, there is 
being carried on an archeological un- 
dertaking of tremendous importance. 
The excavating is being done by the 
Italian government under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Luigi M. Ugolini, an 
Italian scientist who upsets all one’s 
preconceived ideas of the typical ar- 
cheologist. Instead of being bearded, 
bespectacled and formidable, Dr. 
Ugolini is young, handsome and the 
embodiment of exuberant enthusiasm. 
He has the happy faculty of making 
the tourist feel like visiting royalty. 
Butrinto is one of the most romantic 
spots imaginable. It lies a few kilo- 
metres in from the coast on a river 
that used to be deep enough for ships 
of considerable draught, but which in 
the last thousand years or so has be- 
come so choked with alluvial deposit 
that entrance from the sea is now 
possible only with rowboat or small 
sailing craft. 

In its) heydey Butrinto was a thriv- 
ing and populous city, a not un- 
fashionable watering place like Pom- 
peii. In principle, it represents four 
different civilizations, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine and Venetian, though in 
more modern times the region has 
been under both English and French 
rule. There is a gem of a small 
theater, the excavation of which is 
now complete. There are Roman 
baths and Roman and Greek temples 
such as to make an archeologist’s 
mouth water. Some of the mosaics 
are in a state of extraordinary pres- 
ervation. Much statuary of great 
historical and artistic value has been 
unearthed. The city was built on 
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and around a hill that lies between 
the river and a large salt-water lake. 
It is overgrown by a jungle of green 
amongst which myriad spiders spin 
their strong webs. Vipers and non- 
poisonous adders glide through the 
rank weeds. Wild boar root around 
the base of the portal through which 
Jason is supposed to have entered the 
city during his voyaging. 

One can go by autobus twice a 
week from Tirana to Santi Quaranta. 
From Durazzo to Valona, the first 
day’s run, it is easy sailing along a 
fairly flat coast and through wide, 
lush meadowland dotted with thou- 
sand upon thousand of cattle and 
sheep. Two hours out of Valona 
the road leaves a Dante-esque valley 
of grey stone and hairpins up naked 
mountain ribs onto the backbone of 
the coastal range. There the engine 
rests and partakes of cooling water 
while the passenger gazes bewildered 
at the splendor of the panorama laid 
wide before and beneath him. 


At the foot of this sheer drop of 
some four thousand feet lies the 
Ionian Sea, with the island of Corfu 
dreaming of its dead past, under a 
canopy of pearl-grey mist; range 
upon range of mountains to the east 
and south, some snow-capped, others 
passionately scowling pinnacles of 
bare rock. The coast is a series of 
deeply indented, curving bays, the 
shores rich with vegetation. 

Let those who proclaim the gran- 
deur of the French Riviera come to 
the Albanian Riviera, and see the in- 
describable loveliness of it. Here is 
a future playground of Europe, prob- 
ably the greatest potential asset Al- 
bania possesses. At present there are 
only small fishing villages with in- 
credibly primitive native inns,—but 
when the time comes that there are 
proper accommodations for tourists, 
the coast of Southern Albania may 
become one of the popular resort 


regions. 
* * s 
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having its annual regatta. Twelve 
B raters, each carrying two hun- 
dred and fifty square feet of sail, 
took to the line together and started 
out toward the outer buoy. Like a 
squad of the King’s guard, they kept 
close together in unbroken ranks. 
The wind, playing tag with the ice 
speedsters, was brisk, so brisk that 
all were heeled down, the windward 
runner aloft, each racing along on 
two runners. Congestion was in- 
evitable, the hanging runners were 
dangling over the pilots like huge 
blades awaiting the executioner’s sig- 
nal. Perhaps a scrutinizing eye 
would have found sparks flying, so 
close were the steel runners to the 
rigging. The skippers maneuvered 
within inches of each other. All 
grasped the seriousness of the situa- 
tion as they neared the buoy. They 
bore down on it safely, judging the 
distance without an error. It must 
have been a splendid sight to watch 
as the boats rounded the buoy, but 


there was danger every second. 

The skippers agreed that one false 
move would have caused serious in- 
jury to all, and perhaps death to 
some. If one boat fouled, the whole 
line would have been affected. 

Our jaunt to Lake Geneva takes us 
to a beautiful region. Here iceboats 
dot the lake like trees in a forest. 
In this quiet woodland retreat is an 
enchantment of color that the paint- 
er tries in vain to put on canvas. 
Only in the reality can its sylvan 
charm be really felt. Lake Geneva 
provides a delightful climax to our 
tour of the iceboating kingdom. 
There is special magic in the winter 
sport that reigns here. In the wind- 
jammers of the ice, the romance of 
sail lives again. Few sights are 
more stirring than that of an iceboat 
with its sails pancaked in a full 
breeze, driving swiftly across a 
glossy course and leaving a spray of 
ice chips in its wake. 

* * * 
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colorist—especially during the nesting 
season when it gets as gay as a 
heron. may, with its light headdress, 
reddish plumes to match its long col- 
lar, whitish waistcoat, blue and black 
bill, and green legs and feet. In con- 
trast to this fetching costume the little 
blue heron seems most demure in 
its slaty blue with maroon-chestnut 
collar. The youth of the little blue 
family, however, are appropriately 
clad in innocent white, and as ma- 
turity approaches blue’ spots appear 
among the white—and we have a 
strange polka-dot bird. The blue 
spreads until there are white spots 


among the blue. Then by autumn the 
little blue heron is all blue. 

The birds of the Everglades have 
been pronounced one of the “great 
outstanding elements” of the scenery 
in our newest national park, but as 
birds are usually regarded as inci- 
dental to any landscape it is only 
when seen in such tremendous num- 
bers—thousands upon thousands 
massed in colorful array—that a 
spectacle is viewed as thrilling and 
impressive as that afforded by superb 
mountain or waterfall, or any other 


great manifestation of nature. 
* * * 
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as being serious at first. I believed 
I would soon be set free; that 
the situation must shortly be cor- 
rected and the truth be known; 
that I was just another victim of the 
mob spirit which demands revenge 
without investigation. I was tortured 
by letters from home which told of 
the sufferings of my wife and chil- 
dren, and said my farm had been 
laid waste in a spirit of further re- 
venge by Union soldiers.” 

“How was your health?” 

“It continued pretty fair, but my 
hair was beginning to fall out and I 
was very nervous. I stood it pretty 
well, however, and when the first 
yellow fever case broke out here in 
August of 1867—the patient died— 
I was perceptibly weaker than I had 
been during my first two years; but 
little did I think that soon after the 
first of September I’d be in full 
charge of the prison hospital with 
my kind friend, Dr. Sim Smith, and 


| his small son both dead. The fort 


commander took me from chains on 
my offer to do all I could for the 
sick, and put me in charge of the 
hospital.” 

We strolled out of the old post 
headquarters containing the cell in 
which Dr. Mudd was locked up be- 
tween duty periods, and _ shortly 
stood before a monument under a 
tree on the parade ground. It bears 
a tablet honoring the services and 
sacrifice of Dr. Smith, who “died 
at this post of duty, aged 33 years.” 

“A splendid fellow,’ said Dr. 


| Mudd thoughtfully; and added, “we 


saved his wife. It was a hard fight. 
By the thirteenth of September the 
plague was racing through the fort 
with unabated fury. The most ex- 


| perienced nurses died in a few hours, 
| and we couldn’t obtain any others to 


bestow even the simplest attentions. 
I turned nurse myself, and we made 
the best use we could of volunteers 
from the command and from among 
the prisoners. 

“Seven men died one day without 
a kind word or the ministering 
angel of religion . . . we provided a 
fourth hospital, and that too was 
speedily filled... .” 

“You finally fell sick yourself, Dr. 
Mudd?” 

He nodded meditatively. “Yes... 
the first of October in 1867, that was. 
I hadn’t feared the disease. I wrote 


| my wife I’d felt that my lack of fear 


would keep me from being taken 
down. Dr. Whitehurst had come 
over from Key West meantime to 
help me...and he pulled me 
through. I got up on the fourteenth 
of October, fully recovered from the 
fever, except for flesh and strength.” 

“And as payment for your sacri- 
fice and service .. .?” 

“They put me back in that little 
cell beside the sallyport for two 
years more!” 

“Nobody said a word in your be- 
half?” 

“Every officer and soldier of the 
post signed a petition to the Gov- 
ernment setting forth my services, 
and it was despatched to Washing- 
ton—but it never reached there!” 

“Destroyed ?” 

“T suppose so; nothing else.’ 

“You wrote a report on the epi- 
demic... its cause?” 


“Yes. A fatal miasma from the 
standing water of the moat. The 
first case occurred August 18th, 1867, 
in Company K, located in the case- 
mates on the south side of the fort 
directly over the unfinished moat. 
The post commandant ordered the 
company removed. An old cloak, 
soaked by a tropical storm, hung in 
the neighboring room, and it perhaps 
served to spread the disease through 
the whole company. 

“Our hospital supply of beds gave 
out and we were compelled then to 
bring the patients in on infected 
beds. In a day or two the laun- 
dresses were similarly afflicted; but 
the most remarkable spread of the 
disease occurred on the night of Sep- 
tember sixteenth in Company M, 
quartered in the casemates directly 
above the hospital. 

“For twenty-nine days the com- 
pany had remained wholly exempt 
from the fever, owing no doubt to 
the fact it lay entirely behind the 
Bastion wall which, with the pre- 
vailing southeast wind produced a 
downward or opposing current of 
air. But on the morning of the six- 
teenth, a small rain cloud arose to 
the south of the fort, coming up 
rapidly with a heavy wind that lasted 
about twenty minutes. This blew di- 
rectly from the hospital and Com- 
pany L towards Company M, quar- 
tered right on top of the sick bay. 

“The following night every man 
went to bed in his usual health; yet 
between eleven and one o’clock near- 
ly one-half the company was at- 
tacked with yellow fever in its most 
malignant form, beginning at the 
point nearest the hospital and ex- 
tending thirty beds without missing 
a single occupant. 

“Most of the company died. I or- 
dered the embrasures broken out all 
over the windward side of the fort, 
and this increased the ventilation 
and soon drove the deadly miasma 
away.” 

“You never knew, Dr. Mudd, that 
the cause of yellow fever is mos- 
quitoes and not miasma?” 

“Mosquitoes not miasma!” 
the physician exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. “What do you mean?” 

“Years after you fought the bat- 
tle with the fever here in Fort Jef- 
ferson, scientists discovered the mos- 
quito to be the source of infection, 
afidener ye 

“When I ordered the embrasures 
broken out for more ventilation...” 

“The wind blew the mosquitoes 
away.” 

“Mother of Mary!” 

Thoughtfully and silently we left 
the monument to Dr. Smith and his 
boy and retraced our steps to the 
sallyport. Dr. Mudd’s eyes were 
fixed upon the ground, his head bent 
forward, his hands clasped behind 
him. 

Dr. Mudd was living the days of 
his imprisonment again. I laid a 
hand gently on his shoulder: 

“But at last, of course, you were 
released.” 

He straightened up his head and 
his eyes brightened. 

“Yes...at last. My wife impor- 
tuned President Johnson to keep his 
promise made nearly two years be- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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fore, and he gave her the papers in 
the White House.” 

“Mrs. Mudd brought the pardon 
here, doctor?” 

“Unhappily, no; but she planned to. 
She missed the boat from Baltimore, 
and the next ship wouldn’t sail for 
two weeks, so she forwarded the re- 
lease to her brother at New Orleans. 
His name was Thomas O. Dyer, and 
he paid a faithful associate $300 to 
deliver it to the commander.” 

Mbhat=was 2...” 

“March 8, 1869... four years 
lacking six weeks after they put me 
in this hole. Sixteen days after 
President Johnson left office I was 
back home. Mother had died. The 
farm was in ruins, the savings gone 
and our family almost destitute. 
After a little while I began to try 
to piece together the struggle for 
existence, but there were no laborers 
to work the land, and money was al- 
most unobtainable. 

“My practise as a country doctor 
was only poorly regained. I was fifty 
years old and badly shaken in 


health, but I kept at it... bravely, 
Naif ohbad apes elec bha a la ete 
Dr. Mudd didn’t finish. I knew 


the sequel. Ill nine days with pneu- 
monia contracted while visiting pa- 
tients in the neighborhood at night 
in the middle of the winter, he pass- 
ed away on the tenth of January, 
1883. 

We traced again through the 
sand-burrs and prickly pear the 
twisty path fading now in the sun- 
set, from the sallyport to the for- 
lorn old wharf; and the doctor once 
more boarded in spirit the little 
Army transport for Key West, there 
to transfer to another boat for Bal- 
timore. 

And while the steeple of Saint 
Mary’s Church in Bryantown looked 
up to the midnight moon and weird 
shadows stole across the old church- 
yard to play among the dreary aisles 
of tombstones, I saw disappear be- 
hind one of the humblest of these 


the tragic figure of a man. 
* * * 


IN SEARCH OF CALIFORNIA SPIDERS 
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ing drops of dew from the grasses. 

Her home is simply built, when 
compared to the intricate designs of 
her fellows. The entrance is about 
the size of a silver dollar, and may 
have a thin web curtain spun over 
it. A small niche is hollowed into 
the wall, where she reposes while 
waiting to snare some insect. Nature 
has endowed her with eyes which 
glare from her back like tiny beads. 

More majestic, artistic and sub- 
dued is a spider that gives every 
indication of having once been a 
large tarantula who went to school 
and acquired all the finer graces. 
The ugly mandibles, long, wiry legs 
and hairy chest have been trans- 
formed. I speak of the trapdoor 
spider, the pride of the naturalists 
and the envy of its fellow spiders. 

This master builder is a superb 
craftsman not only in one trade but 
in a dozen. It is at once architect, 
cement finisher, carpenter, latherer, 
excavator, plasterer and surveyor. 

The covering to its home, which 
opens and shuts just like a door, is 
the source of the origin of its name. 
The bevel-edged door, the silken- 
webbed tubing and the location on 
the side of a hill—all afford protec- 
tion from rain. Trap door spiders 
differ from the tarantulas in that 
they can be obtained only after care- 
ful digging, while their more hardy 
sisters bounce to the surface when 
sufficient water is poured into their 
holes. 

It has long been a _ question 
whether or not the spider retains 
her home during the entire length 
of her life or moves after each 
moulting. We are now assured she 
usually sticks to the one place, re- 
patching, enlarging and excavating 
when necessary. They do this without 
the aid of the male which is more 
difficult to find than the male of any 
other species. It is not clearly 
known where the male makes his 
home, or the kind of nest that is 


made. But the small, female spider- 
lings have little difficulty in burrow- 


ing, after a few weeks, little tunnels | 


the size of pencils. 

Trapdoor spiders were first dis- 
covered by Patrick Browne nearly 
two hundred years ago in Jamaica. 
It was thought they belonged to a 
new order. The switching of them 
from one genus to another continued 
up until 1913, when the naturalist 
Dahl placed them with a certainty 


under the sub-order Araneae Thera- | 


phosae. 
The last of the Southern Cali- 
fornia spiders discovered in our 


quest of Minerva’s monstrosities is 
the deadly black widow. This men- 
ace haunts every wayside, for she 
has little care as to where she makes 
her home. Handle the wolf spider, 
the tarantula and the trapdoor with 
the familiarity of a veteran, but the 
black widow—beware! She has 
justly earned the title, America’s 
only deadly spider. This minute 
creature, which seldom attains a 
length of more than a half an inch, 
has a specific poison transmitted by 
her fangs which is as potent as that 
of a rattlesnake. A toxic poison 
throughout her body theoretically 
makes of her a horror of the first 
magnitude and actually an untouch- 
able of lethal qualities. Her power 
of evil-doing is far flung, as her 
species is legion, and may be found 
from Canada to the Argentine in 
ever increasing numbers. She cer- 
tainly has flayed her number, and 
clearly bears the curse of the an- 
cient goddess. 

In appearance this spider is coal 
black, with the exception of a glar- 
ing red orange splotch on her un- 
derside. She darts about with the 
quickness of a breath of wind. Her 
bright marking has the exact shape 
of a Colonial hourglass, hence the 
frequently used title, the hourglass 
spider. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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CUARO 


W here Springtime ’s Like a Dream 


ES 


ee Tan. Every Month 1s Spring 


Escape the winds . . . the mud .. . the 


slush. Away from colds and influenza. 


Off to Central Mexico, the land of Spring 


eternal! 


Sail sun-kissed Lake Pdtzcuaro. Ex- 
plore its picture-book island villages. See 
Tzintzuntzan, Quiroga, Erongaricuaro. Talk 
“sign language” with the hardy, hospitable 
Tarascan Indians. Admire their striking, 
distinctive sarapes, delicate embroideries, 


hand wrought gold and silver. 


Thrill the semi-tropic 


beauty of Uruapan, near by... in the region 


to voluptuous 
that has been appropriately termed “God’s 
most generous gift to Mexico.” And what a 


gift to the traveler! 


Explore Mexico’s other colorful byways 
—Oaxaca, Mitla, Monte Alban, 
Coatepec, Texolo Falls, Veracruz, Alvarado, 


Get off 


beaten paths, yet enjoy the comforts to 


Jalapa, 


Guadalajara, Colima, Guanajuato, 


which you are accustomed. For provincial 
Mexico is dotted with charming, friendly 
country inns offering choice European, Mex- 


ican and American cuisine. 


National 
Railways 
MEXICO 


Alamo National Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Your springtime excursion to Mexico will 
cost you less than you expect. Any good 
travel agent will be glad to list your ex- 


penses, in advance. 


Free Illustrated Folder 


Aub MEXICO'S Boor, 
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Trea tAtnN’ 


den Terrace. 


water baths. 


Golf. Riding. 


WALTERS ic 


;HOTEL DE DENNIS. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
DIRECTLY ON THE BOARDWALK 


Suggests a February family outing . 
the opportunity of two famous holiday periods— 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays. Luxuri- 
ous homelike environments. 

Spacious guest rooms with sea 
Complete health bath department. 


Indoor ice hockey. 


American and European Plans 


THREE BLOCKS FROM AUDITORIUM 
AND UNION STATION 
BUA BiNG, 


. with 


Sun decks, Gar- 


INC, 


DORLAHO A.A 


GLENURQUHART CASTLE ON LOCH NESS 


SCOTLAND'S 
ROMANTIC WESTLAND 


No one should visit Europe 
without seeing the Western 
Highlands and _ Islands. Un- 


changed with the passing years, 
the lofty bens—the dark lochs— 
the glens and straths are steeped 
in romance and glamour of the 
olden times. 


The stage of the *45—the haunts 
and hiding places of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie and Flora Mac- 
donald—the homes of the clans- 
men. 


Loch Ness with its monster is an 
interesting part of the MacBrayne 
itinerary. Oban—Mull—Staffa— 
Iona—all so easily reached and 
so enthralling in beauty and 
interest. 


Illustrated Brochure and 
Programme post free from: 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD., 
“The Royal Route Tours” 
44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 
SCOTLAND, 
or Travel, 116 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEWEST SHIPS 
ano THE OLDEST LINE 


* SOUTH AFRICA 


Take the route that not only has 
83 years of public preference be- 
hind it, but that gives you assur- 


ance of Britain’s tradition on 
the seas! Sail any Friday from 
Southampton for “the Cape” in 
one of 19 famous “Castle” liners, 
including the three newest motor- 
ships in South African service. 


SPECIAL TOURS afford oppor- 
tunity to visit Victoria Falls and 
the seaside resort of Durban at 
greatly reduced rates. 


Literature and full information 
about Union-Castle Line from 
THOS. COOK & SON, General 
Passenger Representatives, 587 
Fifth Ave., New York, or local 
steamship agents. 


IN SEARCH OF CALIFORNIA SPIDERS 
(Continued from page 55) 


The most conclusive tests of the 
deadly nature of the black widow 
(Latrodectus mactans) was made a 
number of years ago by Dr. Bogen 
at the Los Angeles General Hospi- 
tal. He carefully checked the fifteen 
cases of black widow poisoning un- 
der his care. His reports have pro- 
vided reliable scientific knowledge. 
The extreme pain, the resulting high 
blood pressure and the high tem- 
perature were tabulated; the best 
cure was also appended, although 
those who have experimented still 
are not satisfied. 


Could a day be spent in any bet- 
ter way than in quest for spiders in 
their native haunts in Southern 
California? Little did Pallas Minerva 
know that she would fashion a crea- 
ture of infinite interest. We have 
entered Arachne’s boudoir, unraveled 
her every secret, and discovered an 
untouched world of love and death, 
tenderness and murder, care and bru- 
tality. Let us close the door, rest 
our feet on the hearth, and delve into 
all the forgotten lore of spiderdom. 
But that would take another day. 


* % * 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Sea Lanes 


pees many books have been 
written about the romance of the 
sea. There are very few books, how- 
ever, that attempt to give the lay 
reader an understanding of some of 
the technical problems in operating 
and navigating the great modern 
steamships. For this reason Sea 
Lanes by Martin D. Stevers and Cap- 
tain J. Pendlebury (Minton, Balch) 
is a valuable book. The authors have 
attempted to combine the narrative 
of man’s age long struggle to master 
the sea with an explanation of the 
devices and methods which have been 
used in doing so. Approached from 
the technical and mechanical point 
of view, the story of man’s conquest 
of the ocean proves to be a singu- 
larly interesting one. In the difficult 
task of describing the highly complex 
mechanism of the modern steamship, 
the authors have been very success- 
ful. One can find here nearly every- 
thing about the modern steamer from 
the operation of its huge engines to 
all the fascinating details about its 
supplies, its crew and its manage- 
ment. 

Martin D. Stevers is the author of 
Steel Trails, which was published a 
year or so ago. Captain Pendlebury 
has been in command of great steam- 
ships for many years and therefore 
writes with authority. 


Northwest Passage 


frok more than three centuries dis- 
covery of the northwest passage 
acted as the principal lure of Arctic 
navigators. Beginning with John 
Cabot, who first conceived the idea 
of reaching Asia by sailing westward 
over a northern route, generation 
after generation of hardy seamen 
hurled their ships against the well- 
nigh impenetrable barriers of ice 
that blocked the road to Cathay. In 
The Search for the Northwest Passage 
(Columbia University press), Nellis 
M. Crouse gives a detailed history 
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navigators who at- 


of the various 
tempted to find the northwest pas- 


sage. A scholarly and _ carefully 
documented volume, the book tells 
in considerable detail the story of the 
famous voyages of Ross and Buchan, 
of Perry’s three voyages, of the bril- 
liant explorations of Franklin and of 
all the other expeditions, including 
Raould Amundsen’s voyage in 1903. 


For Walkers 


ITHIN a hundred miles of New 

York City are some of the finest 
regions for walking to be found near 
any metropolis in America. In the 
New York Walk Book (Dodd, Mead) 
Raymond H. Torrey, Frank Place, 
Jr.. and Robert L. Dickinson have 
prepared a valuable guide for walkers 
which covers the region which ex- 
tends from Southern New Jersey to 
the Catskills and from Eastern Penn- 
sylvania to Montauk Point. The book 
is illustrated with scores of maps and 
it contains chapters on geology and 
physical geography, plant life, fire 
laws and a special bibliography oc: 
guide books, books of special interest 
to walkers and special maps for the 
various regions. 


Cuba 


TREE four centuries of Cuba’s his- 
tory from its discovery in 1492 
until the present time is the subject 
of The Pageant of Cuba by Hudson 
Strode (Smith and Haas). While re- 
maining completely faithful to his- 
torical facts, Mr. Strode has en- 
deavored to present his material with- 
out the stiffness of historical patterns 
and to present the dramatis personae 
in such a way as to release them from 
the puppet limitations of printed 
chronicles. A reading of Mr. Strode’s 
book will clear up many foggy notions 
both about the Cuban character and 
Cuban political conditions. He writes 
honestly and vividly and his book 
makes exciting reading. 
(Continued on page 57) 


Your 
Mexican 
J ourney.. 


will be made more enjoyable by 
reading the most practical guide to 
Mexico yet published. Compact, in- 
expensive and profusely illustrated, 
it will become an indispensable addi- 
tion to your luggage. Of it Mr. 
Salvador Alva of.the Mexican Con- 
sulate (New York City) says, “J 
do not hesitate 
to recommend it, 
not only to those 
who intend to 
visit Mexico, to 
whom it will be 
an invaluable 
guide, but also to 
those interested 
in Mexico, its 
people and _ its 
customs.” 


The TABLE OF CONTENTS will 
give you an idea of its convenient 
completeness: “But it’s not like 
Home!” (Baggage — wardrobe— 
money—language), Down the Coast 
and First on Your Right! (How to 
get there), Right or Wrong, Your 
Palate! 
(Food and 
drink in 
Mexico), 
S-S-S-Bang! 
Fiesta (Fes- 
t pov aellis); 
What to See 
(A guide to 
important 

points), Camera Eye (photographs), 
The Town is Yours! (Mexico City 
directory), Where to Go (And how 
to get there), Budgets, How to Speak 
(Enough Spanish to get along on), 
Index and Maps. 


“Tf you intend ever to go to Mexico, 
take along MEXICAN JOURNEY.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


“Here is the book you have been 
looking for.” 
—The Birnungham News. 


“A guide book and an excellent one.” 
—The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“A complete guide which will be 
invaluable to anyone visiting that 
country.” 

—Automobile Club of New York 


“AM book of great value to tourists 
and even to old-time residents of 
Mexico.” 

—Society of Mexican Pilgrims. 


MEXICAN JOURNEY 


An Intimate Guide to Mexico 
by EDITH MACKIE and SHELDON DICK 


Illustrated with maps 
and photographs. $2.25 


from your bookseller, or 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


TRAVELING BETWEEN 
COVERS 


(Continued from page 56) 
English Homes 


HERE is nothing which can make 

even the most casual visitor to 
England feel the atmosphere of this 
country more than a visit to one of 
its many charming country houses. 
Those who have no friends to visit 
will still do well to make a note of 
English Country Houses Open to the 
Public (Houghton Mifflin) by Ralph 
Dutton and Angus Holden. Here are 


listed all English country houses open 
to the public on definite days in the 
week, as well as photographs and 
adequate descriptions of them all. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Yankee 


Cruises 
De Luxe 


TO THE ENTIRE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


including 


EGYPT > PALESTINE*SYRIA 


43°" 9375" 


With Shore 

Excursions 
4595" 
wie FOUR AGS 
EXOCHORDA EXCALIBUR 
EXETER EXCAMBION 


SAILINGS Feb. 18, Mar. 3, 17, 31 
and fortnightly thereafter 

$ to GIBRALTAR PALMA 

1 50 up MARSEILLES NAPLES 

And without change of ship to 
ALEXANDRIA JAFFA $ 
HAIFA BEIRUT 1 90 hy 

15 minutes by plane, 3 hours by steamer 

daily to Morocco via Gibraltar 


VAGABOND CRUISES 


50-75 days, less than $5 a Day 
by large freighters 


Greece, Turkey, Roumania, France, 
Italy, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 


Consult Travel Agent. He knows the 
advantages of our American Service 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLAS. 


H 2dQnDHeS PHpHN+KDMSOAMD Orin 


NO TOURIST 
OR THIRD 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 

Only 5 days from New York 
... 24% hours from Spain or 
Gibraltar . . . is this colorful 
resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as 
every comfort of home. Climate 
never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL TOURIST OFFICE 
Tangier (Morocco), North Africa 
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whole ship = 
ISYOURS 4 


‘ONE CLASS FLEET 


~ When you step aboard one of the fine ships 


' of the Arnold Bernstein or Red Star Lines, you 


know that every privilege is yours to enjoy. 


You know that every member of the command 


and crewis devoted to your service, safety and 


pleasure. Harmoniously appointed recreation 


rooms and private accommodations... deck 


space galore... perfect service ...anda 
cuisine to suit your sea-going 

appetite...at a price to fit TO EUROPE 
your travel budget. Next ROUND TRIP 


*162 
‘221 


TOURIST CLASS 


trip be modern...sail the 
popular “ONE CLASS WAY TO 
EUROPE.” Write for bookletNS. 


SAILING DATES 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


Feb. 1,15 and 29—Mar. 14 and 28 BRING YOUR 
RED STAR LINE CAR 
Feb. 8 and 22—Mar, 7 and 21 FROM 
(Arnold Bernstein Line sails direct to 
Antwerp, Red Star to Southampton $135 
and Antwerp the Heart of Conti- ROUND TRIP 


nental Europe.) 


S. S. PENNLAND — WESTERNLAND — GEROLSTEIN 
ILSENSTEIN — KONIGSTEIN 


EE YOUR LOCAL STEAMSHIP AGENT or 


Unposed ‘Candid Camera’ photographs 3 
taken In mid-ocean 


* 


HAVE A HIGH SPOT AT THE 
BEGINNING =: «+ AND «+> THE 
END OF YOUR TRIP 


Stay at the American Woman's Club when 
you're in New York City. 

All the comforts and conveniences that travel- 
lers particularly appreciate, you'll enjoy here. And 
such delightful 'extras"' as a swimming pool, a sunny 
solarium, two gymnasiums, a library and many lovely 
lounges. 

At the Club you'll be near the piers, the rail- 
road stations and the air ports. As well as the shops, 
theatres, concert halls and art galleries. 

Your luggage, packages, mail and telephone 
messages will be carefully and efficiently taken care of. 
A special agent in the building will even arrange to 
secure your railroad or steamship tickets, if you wish. 

All these "extras", plus your own 
comfortable room with its private bath 
at rates the most carefully planned travel 
budget can stand: 

Single with bath — $2.50 to $3.50 a day 
Double with bath — $4.00 to $5.00 a day 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
Write for booklet TM 


* 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. * Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 
* 
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Have you an oil well 


KNEW AND LOVED 


JAMAICA in your garden? 


H® visited this gem of the British West Indies in 1494— 
Pel aranengeaniceice soto aie: many tourists do. Of course not, but perhaps you have something within your 


Come to Jamaica for All-Year Sunshine — grasp just as valuable as an oil well—and inexhaustible. 
- . See the gorgeous Blue Mountains— 


- « Wonderful tours over 4000 miles of scenic routes— 


. » Hotels in the English tradition. Sea and sun bathing You have good taste, but you may be as helpless to make 
. . Golf, tennis, riding, dancing. Sea and river fishing— . 5 ‘ 
Aye rezauiale tronse vowels tiene den it end otkeoralawins use of this rare talent as a man alone in an untapped oil field 
tions— ° - 
P iedctne nl’ lovee M auiaterd Parke without tools. If you feel you have good taste, here is a way 
. . Enjoy Montego Bay and other resorts. to start drilling into this valuable resource and make it 
Full information from: | a ld h d : 
Uuitsdu Prnits (Canadian Natlogal and: Colombian yield you a handsome return, as a business or as a hobby. 


Liners and Pan American Airways. 


J. ROLAND KAY, Room 404—100 E. Ohio St., Chicago or | 
GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.1, | Arts & Decoration Home Study able you to enter a congenial and 
== | Course in Interior Decorating, profitable profession. 

| written by nationally known authori- 
6 | ties on the subject—in thirty de- 
lightful lessons, will start you on 


Such knowledge is today almost a 
cultural necessity and this knowl- 
‘ edge will save you expensive mis- 
your way to becoming an expert in takes in the selection of furniture 
period furniture and furnishings, and furnishings for your own home, 
no matter how large or how small 
an establishment you are con- 
cerned with. 


| treatment of walls, windows and 
floors, combination of colors, ete., 
plus six complete lessons devoted 
to the modern mode exclusively. This Home Study Course in Interior 

Decoration is accredited by the 
An enjoyable evening’s reading at Board of Regents in New York 
home once a week will enable you State, has been running for many 
to add materially to the pleasure years, and has enrolled nearly 5,000 
you get out of your talent and en- _ students. 


is planned for you in the 
cruising programme of the 


Arandora 
Star 


Write for comprehensive Brochure and 
Programme to: 


BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 
3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Eng- 
land, or any office of the Cunard White Star 
Line in Canada and U. S. A. 


THE WORLD'S MOST DELIG L CRUISING LINER 


NORWAY 


MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISES 


on the 


Stella 
Polar. 


World’s Largest 
Pleasure Yacht 


Start today developing your talent by mailing in the attached coupon. 
Without cost or obligation we will be delighted to mail you a handsome 
booklet full of information and complete detailed description of this course. 


SEE CONGRESS 
IN SESSION || 


At the Dodge you’re a step across the 
Plaza from the world’s most interesting 
group of public buildings—U. S. Capitol, 
House and Senate Office Buildings, New 
Supreme Court Building—the center of 
Washington’s political scene. Live at this 
club-like hotel. 
NO TIPPING 
Send for Booklet— 
“How To Spend a Week or a Day in 


Washington,’ 
Single $2 to $5 
Oe Double $4 to $8 


DODGE HOTEL 


ON CAPITOL HILL 


‘WASH INGTON, D.C. 


Visiting North Cape 
and Fjords — Lapps 
and Reindeer encamp- 
ment — Folk dances 
arranged. 


WHAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE ARE IN THIS ROOM? 


This course will enable you to know at once how to combine different 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE periods and styles in a harmonious whole. 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
months two-weeks| | Denmark - Sweden - Finland | 
cruises, starting from Poland - Russia PUT YOUR GOOD TASTE TO WORK . .|. Clip the attached coupon now 


During summer 


English and French aus Be aoe and mail! Without cost or obligation we will send you a handsome booklet | 
ports. ofS SCANT ATES? describing the course in detail. Send for your copy now! | 
; ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH . 
For particulars apply SE eae pera | 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 
B & N L I N E AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
N York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
28 West 48th St., New York Sees are ae 
Arts & Decoration Home Study Course in Decoration, : 
Bindlvour Copicsiat waceM FY. We 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. : 


TRAVEL Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions 
A new loose-leaf binder for hold- of photos a year from people who know how to take 
ing 12 issues of TRAVEL is now the kind of pictures wanted! Let us teach you how 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course 


x to make real human-interest pictures that SELL! 1 i i 
doe pe iy ees ae in Our personalized home-study course—the most in Interior Decoration. 
s Heddcouey ea SEeLITeMOloth complete Canes an conmmeleye Pho- 
ography ever offered—prepares you to 

stamped in gold, the binder has the LEARN] Make good money in this N 
appearance of a rich volume. Post- AT fascinating field—quickly, AIMCO). cos ciccieie cic € bcc 0s ele wee b.6.c.0's wun-e & we 6 0.0.0 0 bes emis Sieimieiale wie lutele ere ale euntene 
paid, $2.50. at low cost, in spare-time. 

TRAVEL HOME| Write now for FREE Book 
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y Well Known Authors 
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library size, 
314 inches, 
binding, fine an- 
paper. End sheets 
full-size illustra- 
; Fine, new edi- 
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Worth While Books... 


Fun in the afternoon, morning and night. 


CAT-CALLS by Peggy Bacon 
With numerous drawings by the author. 


Pointed poems and sketches by Anrerica’s leading satirist. 
“Leaves a trail of dead reputations.”"—New York Times. 
“You should not miss it.”"—Saturday Review of Literature. 

$2.50 


Slave trading rampant! Babies sold at fifty cents! 


SLAVES AND IVORY IN ABYSSINIA 
By Major Henry Darley 


An exciting and timely record of startling adventure and exploration among 
the Ethiopian slave-raiders. Illustrated. $2.50. 


“The best book Caldwell has written,” says ALBERT 
Havper of 


SOME AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Erskine Caldwell’s first book of non-fiction. 


A shocking, brilliant account of some of America’s 
hard-hit sections. No one who wants to under- 
stand the current social scene can afford to miss 
this revealing work, which is more dramatic than 
Caldwell’s novels. $2.00 


The book that is jolting readers! 


I BREAK STRIKES! The Technique of Pearl L. Bergoff. 
By Edward Levinson 


Here, for the first time, is the unadorned, startling story of the brutal strike- 
breaking warfare carried on by murderers, dope fiends, kidnappers and ex- 


convicts, financed by our big corporations. With many action aug et 


From your bookseller, or 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Coming THE LIVELIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Preface To T he Past 


By James Branch Cabell 


The fascinating literary autobiography of 
America’s foremost novelist, covering the 
past thirty-five years. Here is the inside 
story of literary America, here are scores 
of revealing anecdotes about writers whose 
books you have read, and here is the story 
of Cabell’s long and amusing controversy 
with editors who objected to the “carnal- 
ity” in his writings. PREFACE TO THE 
PAST is bound to become the most talked 
about book of the season. $2.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 

With every advance order received for PREFACE TO THE PAST 
the Publishers offer a FREE copy of Carl Van Doren’s noted 
book, JAMES BRANCH CABELL. This offer expires March Ist. 
Readers are urged to take advantage of this at once, since there 
is only a limited supply of Mr. Van Doren’s book on hand. 


Write today or use the coupon below: 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
116 East 16th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Inclosed herewith is my money order (or check) for $2.60, includ- 
ing carrying charges, for which I am to receive on publication date 


James Branch Cabell’s new book, PREFACE TO THE PAST, and 
a free copy of JAMES BRANCH CABELL by Carl Van Doren. 


Name 


Address 


A National 
Best Seller! 


THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF THE NUDE HUMAN BODY ® 
| SPIRAL BINDING ©@ 75 PAGES OF 
PLATES © SIZE 834 x 1134 INCHES 


| “Posing... 
No Longer Furtive”’ 


| his remarkable book, edited and 


designed by Heyworth Campbell. and 
created through the combined efforts 
of such outstanding photographers as 
Fraprie, Peel, Greeven, 4 Hiller, Rit- 
tase, Phyfe, Bettini, has become a 
national best seller. The first print- 
ing was an instantaneous sell-out. The 
second printing, now available, is go- 
ing very rapidly. 


“Photography of the human body 
has made vast progress in the last 
twenty years, partly because more at- 
tention has been given to camera 
lenses, paper and lighting, and partly 
because posing is no longer done fur- 


tively. The latest book, THE BODY 


BEAUTIFUL, contains some of the 
finest examples of photographing the 
human body that I have seen.”— 
Harry Hansen in the New York 
W orld-Telegram. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


To your bookseller, or 
Dedge Publishing Co. 
116 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Please send me a copy of THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL. I enclose $3.00, plus 20c 
for carriage. 


O check O money order 
Namie? tediteutes tae aoutee: site cats : 
Address-sae sate seta Seca: Sate Meee 
Citye sartaciisie. air Statesseec': fs 


During 125 years Time and Disaster 


have tested and proved the dependabil- 


ity of the promises of the Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company. Buy Hartford 


T ested insurance and be Sure / 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 
surance just as there is for every other worth-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands a 125-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur- 
ance service, no matter where you are when emer- 
gency arises. It is a great convenience for 
Hartford policyholders to be able always 
to find the nearest Hartford he hee ae 
by calling any Western Union office. 

Canada call Canadian National View 


